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POETRY. 


THE BEREAVEMENT. 
« How proud was | of thee and of thy promise; 
My heart ran o’er with rapture, when I thought 
Of growing old amidst a race of thine.” 


The mystic chord of life has snapped, 
The lively orbs of vision closed, 
The form in dust untimely wrapped 
On which my hope reposed. 
Across that silent sable sea 
Thy spirit wends all undefiled— 
Fled for my mortal days from me, 
My Daughter, darling child. 
little deemed the hour was near 
When from my lips the wild farewell 
Would trembling fall, distracted hear 
Thy bosom’s parting swell; 
For oh! the thought had never crossed 
My brain, that one so fair, so mild, 
Could be in early darkness lost, 
My Daughter, darling child. 


As by thy cradled bier I stood 

In silence, brooding o’er thy doom, 
From my hush’d heart, affection’s flood 

Rose for thy vanish’d bloom; 
Corroding care no part had worn 

Of sorrow’s fountain, nor had fled 
One feeling which with thee was born, 
My Daughter, darling child. 


Thy mother, oft would fondly place 
y sylph-like form upon my knee, 

And in thine eye my own could trace 

What then pervaded thee ; 
At close of day we never met 

But thou stretched forth thy hands and smiled, 
Callous I must be to forget 

My Daugliter, darling child. 


Perished thou hast, but never Fate ¥ 
For this my draught will I accuse ; 
Naught can the bitterness abate, 
Though it my soul imbues. 
It is the lot of all who plod 
This comfortless, this frozen wild, 
To feel their Maker's chastening rod, 
My Dangbter, darling child. 


Perchance, ere long, we'll meet beneath 
A brighter sky, in happier hours, 
When round thy brow I'll braid a wreath 
Of never fatiing flowers. 
My spirits fail: fast sinks the sun 
Of hope, which every care beguiled. 
Oh! would life’s lingering sands were run, 
That I might clasp my child! 


TALES. 
For the Philadelphia Album. - 


MORTON WELLESLEY,—A TALE, 


BY L. He 
He is a very serpent in my path, 
And whereso’er I place this foot of mine, 
He lies before me.’’—Shakspeare. 
* Lightly they’! talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him; 
But little he'll reck if they let him sleep on, 
ln the grave where a Briton has laid him.” 
Elegy on Sir J. More. 
Of all the officers in the -—th Regiment of Guards 
none was so universally beloved and respected as 
Morton Wellesley. He was distantly related to the 
immortal hero who fell at Coranna, and that alone 
was sufficient to bespeak for him the favourable opi- 
nion of the mess,—an opinion which his noble ap- 
pearance and manners served efiectually 
to confirm. His regiment had joined on the Penin- 
sula after the ‘*tug of war” was over, a circumstance 
much regretted by all its gallant officers, and they, 
awaited the termination of our winter cessation with 
more impatience than was experienced by us, who 
had already pretty well had our fill of fighting. Per- 
haps there is no situation more favourable to the de- 
velopement of character. than winter quarters. In 
the bustle of campaigning little more is required of 
a man than courage and attention, and each indivi- 
dual is too much engrossed by the interest of the 
general movements io study particularly any one 
person in especial; but in the quietude of peace every 
man becomes intimately acquainted with his fellows, 
and then it is, that the kindly feelings and social vir- 
tues are known and appreciated,—and never human 
being possessed these more truly than Captain Wel- 
lesley. In person he was tall and athletic, with fea- 
tures expressive of equal dignity and intelligence. 
His mind was well stored with classic and modern 
literature, and his ideas enlarged and liberal; his 
manners were so bland that they ensured him friends, 
yet so dignified that few would have dared to offer 
him impertinence. In a word, asa man and an ofii- 
cerdthere was not in the whole army one more es- 
teemed than Morton Wellesley. An incident which 
happened about two montbs after his joining, while 
it excited the general sympathy for the misfortunes 
he had suffered in early life, served also to enhanee 
his character for benevolence and honour. A private 
of the name of Smith of notoriously dissolute habits, 
but unequalled for oravery, had been sent across the 
country to Mureia with some important despatches 
to the commander-in-chief, and having exeeuted his 
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the arrival of the ——th Guards. General C——, 
Wellesley, myself and several others were standing 
together at public parade -when Smith arrived and 
oe his packet into the commanding officer’s hand. 

fter attentively considering its contents for some 
time, he turned to the soldier and said: 

**Smith, I shall have more work for you,—you 
had better leave the ground now, and after parade, 
my aid-de-camp, Capt. Wellesley, will give you— 

‘Captain who?” exclaimed the man, in the extre- 
mity of his surprise, interrupting even his General. 

General C—— did not appear to notice either the 
words or the surprise of the soldier, but walked away 
as in deep thought;—but we, who had no reason for 
being so conveniently deaf, remained to watch the 
issue of this strange meeting. It was evident that 
Captain Wellesley and Smith were known to each 
other, for the deep agony expressed by the counte- 
nance of one, was only to be equalled by the impu- 
dent coutempt manifested by the other. ; 

“Captain Wellesley,” said he with a sneering 
laugh, ‘‘I hope your honour has’nt forgot Bill Smith; 
I hope Mrs. Wellesley is— 

“Silence sir!”’ interrupted the aid-de-camp, while 
a convulsive spasm crossed his brow and contracted 
his eye; ‘‘ Silence and mind your business,—come 
after parade to my barracks to receive your orders.” 

He walked away, as if he could not endure the bold 
stare of the soldier, who laughed with audacious scorn 
at his words, and slowly retreated muttering—‘‘aye, 
you crow valiantiy enough now, but J know you—you 
are a” ———- His other words were inaudible—but 
quite enough had been said and seen to set conjecture 
afloat, and give grounds for conclusions by no means 
favourable to Captain Wellesley. ‘The menticn, too, 
of a wife, when he had never reported himself a mar- 
vied man, was indicative of mystery, and mystery 
seldom occurs without good grounds for concealment. 
We had however no time to gratify our curiosity by 
questioning Smith, having to attend parade, and 
when we met Wellesley at breakfast, he introduced 
the subject himself, though as it seemed with pain. 

e spoke particularly to us who had been present at 
the time, and his manner, though perfectly frank, 

trayed more of pride than was usualto him. =~ 

‘**] have never (he said) desired to make my pri- 
vate feelings a public theme; nor, considering the 
melancholy events which caused the loss of my wife, 
is it surprising that I never recur to her nature.— 
William Smith, when I knew him ig England, was 
the m of my unprovoked and ies inveterate 
foe, and the sight of one so connectéd with those, 
through whose cruel persecution I Jost her who was 
dearer to me than life, at first overcame me. _If,” he 


‘continued, with a forced and melancholy smile, ‘if 


any gentleman feels enough interest in the affair to 
desire its particulars, he can inquire of the man, who 
+ ee, want little persuasion to satisfy 
im. 

' There was both sorrow and dignity in Morton 
Wellesley’s words, and we unanimously begged him 
to say no more on so painful a subject; but, as was 
natural, we lost no time in learning the whole affair 
from Smith. It was probable that on parade he was 
partially intoxicated, for now having slept, he was 
quite tranquil and steady. When asked what he 
knew of Wellesley, he replied in his usual rude way, 
** That for that matter, he knew no harm of him nor 
his wile neither, except her friends were against her 
having him,” 

** But why? he has an independent property.” 

**Sure enough; I can’t say why—but my mas- 
ter——” 

‘* Was desirous of comforting her, I suppose?” 
queried I. 

Smith gave a knowing grin of assent—*‘ I won't 
say but what you’ve hit the right nail, Sir,” he said, 
“4 for, sure enough, he was main fond of ‘a Welles- 

ey.” . 
‘‘And what was this gallant Lothario’s name, 
Smith?” 

** What’s your honour’s will?” 

‘© What was your gay master’s name?” 

**Captain George Devereux—as fine a man as 
ever drew sword, and belonging to the Queen’s Own 
Lancers.” 

** And pray what success had he in his very chari- 
table design?” continued one of us, with true mili- 
tary curiosity. 

‘**Oh! she died, poor thing!” answered he, witha 
touch of pity even in his rough voice; ‘‘ least said is 
soonest mended—she was much to be pitied.” 

This was all that could be gained from Smith, 
whose cunning was equal to his wildness; nor was 
there a man amongst us vile enough to use this bitter 
misfortune as 2 handle against Wellesley—not even 
amidst the gay banterings of the mess. 

Not long after this, one night when it was my turn 
to go the rounds after the watch was set, | met Wel- 
lesley, who seldom joined in any party of amusement 
or dissipation, and glad of his company, invited him 
to accompany me. He complied, and we had not 


mission, retarned to our division after | 


gone far when we found Smith, who was on guard, 
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in a state of great intoxication. Wellesley gave an 


involuntary shudder at his sight, and I severely re- 
primanded his excess— 

“The cat-o’-nine-tails and your shoulders will 
become acquainted at this rate; you are quite drunk 
on guard, Smith, and I shall report you as such.” 

** Who cares?—not I,” growled he; ‘I ain’t 
afraid.” 

** You'll tell a different story to the court to-mor-, 
row,” and I desired the patrole to have Smith re- 
lieved, and put under guard. He suddenly recog- 
nised Wellesley, and immediately began singing— 

** Fol de lol lol! Who cares? there’s hope— 
Captain Wellesley, he’ll swear I’m uot drunk—rol 
de lol—he’ll take oa-oath I was sober as a judge; 
won’t your valiancy, ha?” 

. Wellesley turned away, and Smith bawled after 
in— 

** What! turning tail, gallant Captain? hem, you 
were al-always fond of—ot——” 

Wellesley approached him rapidly—never shall I 
forget the concentrated agony graven cn his features; 
his voice was hoarse and deep, as he said, 

“You are only adding impertinence to drunken- 
ness, Smith; go tothe guard room with the Sergeant, 
and in the morning-——” 

He stopped short and looked fixedly at Smith, who 
nodded his head with stupid gravity, and was taken 
away, muttering as he went— 

“ Never fe-ear, never fear, vali-ant sir—J—I— 
hem—we know-ow—don’t we? hur-ra!”? 

For some moments, neither of us spoke. I felt it 
a difficult subject to touch upon, yet thought it more 
awkward to remain silent, and hig agitation was so 
teh as to prevent his utterance. At last I spoke to 

im: 

‘* Captain Wellesley, you are wrong to allow the 
drunken impertinence of that fellow to annoy you.” 

Mr. Musgrave,” he replied, more calmly, 
am loth to expose him to the punishment his impu- 
dence deserves, because I know it would be attribu- 
ted to the ancient enmity I bear him; yet even my 
forbearance must fail before his gross breach of re- 
spect and decorum.” 

‘* Undoubtedly—indeed, T think that farther favor 
shown to one so unworthy, would even derogate from 
the dignit, you owe yourself.” 

** | agree with you, sir,” replied Wellesley, with 
a sigh; “ and, however painful to myself, shall cer- 
tainly report him to-morrow to his commanding of- 
ficer.”” 

No more was said about it, and we went the rounds 
almost in silence. Wellesley appeared thoughtful, 
yet unwilling to seem so, ant when we returned by 
the guard-room, stopped and said— 

** It is cold enough to-night to make a cigar plea- 
sant—let us get a light here.” 

**I thought you never smoked, Captain.” 

** Not often—but to-night I fancy one. Here, Wal- 
ton,” said he to the sentinel, ‘* have you a fire in the 
guard-room?” 

**Yes, Sir,” answered the man, lowering arms, 
** shall I fetch youa light?” : 

** No—I am a better officer than to send a'sentinel 
off guard? Who is within?” 

** Only Smith, Sir,—and he is dead asleep with 
drink.” 

** Very well,” said Wellesley, in alow tone, and 
entered the barrack as he spoke; he was gone above 
two minutes, and I thought, when he came out, that 
his face was deadly pale. ‘*That poor wretch, 
Smith,” said he, ‘* was growling for water, and, for 
the sake of humanity, I put a pitcher near him.” 

** Your feeliggs do you honour, Captain Welles- 
ley,” was m@reply. 


On the following morning, I understood that Wel- 
lesley had com ed of his behaviour, and that, 
unless a public apology were accepted, Smith would 
be subjected to.a trial by court martial, for disre- 


spect to his superior; and after the order book had | J 


been read, a soldier was sent to bring him on the 
arade ground. Some minutes elapsed—longer than 
1s usual to military discipline and despatech—a second 
messenger followed, and returned with the informa- 
tion that Smith was dead! The sentinels had ob- 
served that he continued still, but supposing it the 
remaining effects of intoxication, had not disturbed 
him; but when sent to summon him, they found their 
mission vain; nothing but the Archangel’s call would 
wake the sleep he slept. Great confusion was caused 
by this unexpected occurrence—every person, in- 
cluding Wellesley and myself, who had seen or 
oken to him last, were questioned; the surgeons 
examined the body, and though the face was partial] 
discoloured, there was no ap ce of his death 
being caused by any ulterior case, except the effects 
of liquor. The conduet of Morton Wellesley on 
this occasion endeared him to the whole regiment— 
although the man was his enemy, he manifested a 
sincere sorrow for his death, and generously opened 
a subscription for his widow, to which he himself 
largely contributed; and soon after the affair died 


It was soon after this that Wellesley and myself 
were both appointed on a look-out station, and I had 
daily more opportunities of appreciating his charae- 
ter, and the softened melancholy which, young as he 
was, had deeply tinged his feelings, added to the 


sympathy and regard I felt forhim. He seemed to « 


be aware of, and grateful for my affection, but never 
confided a syllable of his past lite to me, util about 
a week after our return to head-quarters. 

Ihad been unwell, and was not on de one 
morning, when Captain Wellesley entered my room, 
—never shall I forget his wild, agonized expressiom 
I was alarmed, and asked him anxiously what the 


matter was? 


‘* Musgrave,” said he, hoarsely, ** I have fancied |” 


that you are friendly to me,—tell me, am 1 mit 
taken?” 

** Certainly not! how can I serve you?”’ 

He looked at me earnestly, and seemed to struggle 
for calmness;—at last he spoke. 

‘*I will not deceive you—it is a service of danger 
that I would ask from you—of danger that appals. 
me to think on—but which must be encountered.” ~ 

His agitation was fearful—his lips were ashy pale 
and the nervous limbs of so strong a man shook wi 
aes agony. I pressed him to disclose his 
wi 


must fight a duel!—ON, 

‘“‘T am sorry for it, Captain Wellesley,” said f, 
** but why are you thus moved?” j 

He paced the his cleneh- 
ed fist to his contra@am@ brow, and grinding his teeth 
together; then stopping suddenly, said— ¥ 

‘* Aye, there it is—it must out—it must be known, 
Musgrave, | have that to tell you which will make 
you loathe me as I do myself. I would rather be 
dead: I would sooner be sunk into Hell, than speak 
that which must be spoken!” | 

For mercy’s sake” — began I. 


‘* Hush!—hush—there may be others near,” said 


he, lowering his voice to a deep whisper, and glari 
round him, ‘‘not now—not in the face of the sun mu 
my tale be told; come to me to-night, and you shall 
know all! But hold,” and he eaught my arm, ‘**pro- 
mise first—swear to me that you will not forsake - 
me. 


** You are agitated, Captain Wellesley, nothing 


honour will I refnse, and you will not ask whiat is 
otherwise.” 

He laughed bitterly. ‘‘ True—I am the soul of 
honour--l am--oh! would to God the mountains 
would fall and cover what I am!—hush, don’t speale 
—not a word—here come others—silence.” He 
made a frightful effort for composure; and was in- 
stantly calm like the fearful pause which follows the. 
blast of the tornado. ‘The day passed anxiously to 
me, I was surprised to see Wellesley mixing incom- 
pany with an air unruffled and equable; he avoided 
my eye, and we exchanged no words tll after the 
breaking up of the mess, when he said hurriedly to 
me, ** Now,” and I followed him in silence to his 
quarters. He had already drank deeply, a, thing 
unusual to him, and he repeated his draught heavily 
before he spoke, but they appeared to have no. more’ 
effect on him than water. tt is a well known facet,’ 
that the night before a man is to be exectited he ean- 
not be made drunk, and in the same mauner the agi- 
tation of WeHesley neutralized the wine. I awaited 
in much anxiety for him to begin, and after several 
hurried turus through the room, he did so. 


‘¢ Mr. Musgrave, | was this morning weak enough: 
to ask from youa promise that yo would afford’me 
your aid at all events: I entreat your — for 80° 
doing, and desire to throw myself wholly on 
feelings—I should say, compassion for me. ‘ 
me, did you gee in the Order Book of to-day, tlie an- 
nouncement that the Fourth Rifles were ordered tor 
join this division?””" **] did,” 
‘* Sir—into that regiment, Captain Devereax, 
early and inveterate foe, has exchanged; he will soon 
be here, and I—I must meet him in deadby combat.” 

His face whitened as he spoke, and his voice was 
indistinct with horror; it was some moments before 
answered. 

** Capt. Wellesley, that man who will not assist 
another, because the required service is a dangerous 
ci deserves to be himself forsaken in his utmost ‘ 
need. 
promise can be made in this affair.” . 

**Compromise!” he repeated, setting his t 
firmly, the compromise I will aesept, must 
written in his life’s blood—or mine.” 


** Taking it then for granted, oe ae quarrel is 
an honourable one, | pledge my word—” : 
A deep groan from Wel ley interrupted my 
words; he struggled for utterance with a convalsive 
effort that distorted his features, and half paralyzed 

me: at last he again addressed me. 
‘* I have said that you shall know all; and if lane 
ge can furnish words base enough to tell the 


away and was forgotten. 


gua 
thing Iam, you shall. Come nearer to me, Mus- 
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grave; my friend, despise, hate me; I—I am—nearer 
still—I am a coward!” 

I started from his hold, and too thrilled with agi- 
tation to speak, looked earnestly on his working fea- 
tures. 


“It is over—the agony is past, and I can d 
with calmness now—do not interrupt me, for now 
or never must my frightful tale be told. 

** I know not to what reason this dreadfal consti- 
tutional imperfection can be ascribed—nor do I seek 
to palliate it by any plausible excuse; I only know 
that from my earliest boyhood I have been a miser- 
able, self-tormented, trembling coward, The first 
exposure [ endured, was at school; soon after my ar- 
rival, I happened to lose my Euclid, and the dread 
of punishment made the purloin that of a boy, young- 
er than myself, with the full intention of returning it 
after class; but being missed, and laid on me, the 
same terror urged me to deny the fact, and destroy 
the book. After school hours, young Godfrey taxed 
me again with it, and dared me to decide the point 
by fighting; I was larger and stronger than he, and a 
sense of shame made me accept his challenge; but no 
sooner were we stripped to begin, than my dreadful 
infirmity prevailed, and I fled from the play ground, 
amidst the hoctings and hisses of the boys. George 
Devereux was the head of my class, and unwilling to 
let an inferior one lord it over ours, he espoused my 

uarrel, and fought with Godfrey in my behalf; he 

ought and conquered, and from that moment I hated 
him—even then 1 would have slain him for his supe- 
riority and courage.” 

** Good heavens!” 

‘This was but the beginning—in every thing I 
did, in every wish I formed, in every affection I fos- 
tered, Devereux seemed to cross me like an evil 
spirit, and blast me with his sight. True, he never 
spoke of my coward conduct; but it was enough that 
he knew it—that in his heart he despised me—that 

he possessed the courage and firmness for which | 
would have given up Heaven. Devereux left col- 
lege before me and entered the army—I had ‘fortune 
enough to live in idleness on my own estate, and so 
excessive was my dread of sure, that there | 
resolved to keep clear of evel Pbance-danger, that 
public life might possess, 

**I had an only sister—a lovely, gentle, virtuous 
being; pure as the unfolding flower, and sweeter than 
its fragrant breath—poor Eliza, she had but one fail- 
ing, and that was her love for me. Beneath her 

ntle influence, I grew a happier man, her affection 
ell like the dew of Heaven on my heart, reviving 

its better and holier feeling. But I was not worthy 
such a blessing—there was that festering in my heart 
which poisoned its enjoyment—not mine alone—its 
malign influence blighted all who were connected 
with me—poor Eliza was its first victim. One 
bright morning I had sought her for our usual walk, 
and found her bending over aletter, with a glow of 


us ee in her cheek, and a tone of bashfulness in 


. jg iheomplete until my 


and why I have not 


e.”” 
You have something pleasant there?” I said. 


She looked up smiling, ‘* Yes, but my satisfaction 
brother partakes it—but 
it ia a shame to waste this sunny day within, let us 
walk, and then you know if you quiz me too much, 
7 run away. 
Morton,” continued! itiza, as we commenced 
walk; ‘‘I was last winter introduced at my aunt’s, 
toja gentleman whom I 
Who you liked very much,” interrupted I. 
*Youare not much out,” replied she, with a rosy 
blush, ‘‘and I had reason to believe that he—” 
“Liked you very much.” 
You are quite a prophet,” said she, laughing, 
fore mentioned this is, that 
left me to gain his friends’ consent, and until | 


‘knew the result, I preferred saying nothing—this is 
accomplished, and now he is come to try for yours 


and—mine.” 

I pressed her warmly to my bosom, and volunteer- 
ed my unqualified approbation. 

**But you have not yet heard who he is.” 

forgot that—come, what, is your Damon’s 
name?” 

“ Oh! he handles the sword instead of the reed and 
arr" is Captain George Devereux, the son 

a 

A furious exclamation from me, interrupted her— 
I felt an inrush of the devil into my heart, and almost 
Joathed the being I before had so tenderly loved.— 
What, he that knew my shame, he that despised my 
festering infamy, he to wed my sister, and teach her 
to scorn me too? | 

Eliza stood paralyzed, gazing on my darkened fea- 
tures—we were in the loveliest spot of the es- 
tate—a glen through which a branch trom the silver 
Avon flowed, gracefully meandering until it mingled 
again in its parent stream—the verdant hills which 
formed the dell, were covered with hanging woods, 
and from the highest a little path had been made to 
an elegantly constructed temple, erected beneath its 
shadow. 

** Eliza,” I gasped out, seizing her arm as I 
spoke, with frantic violence; ‘‘I will see you hearsed 
at my feet, before I behold you the wife of Devereux 
—IJ hate him worse than the poisoned adder, were a 
word of mine to save him from death and hell—I 
would not speak that word.” 

My convulsed accents were broken by a cheerful 
hail from the summit of the hill; both looked sud- 
denly up and both inst@ntly recognised Devereux, 


(who had followed his letter of announcal almost 


imsmediately.) Terrified with my fury, startled at the 


~gudden sight of her lover, Eliza sprung forward; we 


were standing at the very verge of the stream: be- 
wildered and dizzy she missed her footing and fell 
heavily into the bright waters beneath. : 

I started from my chair as Wellesley said these 
words; a horrible sensation grappled at my heart. 

Captain Wellesley,” I said in breathless agita- 
tion, ** did you”—— 

A ghastly smile crossed his features. ‘* No, Mr. 
Musgrave, / did not. Well1 know what you would 
ask, but no, L did not cast that fair creatare into her 
watery grave, but I did as bad. Oh God! when I 
beheld the waters close above her head, and heard 
the gurgling sob of her agony, would not I have for- 
feited Heaven to have saved her; but I dared not, 
no, I saw her struggle with her death,—I even met 
the imploring gaze of her straining eyes,—I heard 
the air bubbles burst as the stream sucked her down 
for ever; but cowardice was stronger than love, and 
I made not one effort to save my young and lovely 
sister from perishing before my eyes. Devereux, 
who had rushed like a maniac down the hill, plung- 
ed headlong into the river, but it was too late, the 
strong current had swept her body far below, nor 
was it found until the ensuipg day. ‘They buried 
her in her virgin grave by Devereux’s order—for I 
could not look upon her, but the memory of that 
dying gaze will haunt me till death.” 

The unhappy man paused in his narrative and co- 
vered his eyes. I felt a deep compassion for him, 
and would have said so, but found no words to 
speak. At length in tones hollow and sepulchral he 
continued. 

** From this moment, hatred of Devereux became 
the predominant passion of my being. Food did not 
nourish nor sleep refresh me, because I knew that he 
partook of both also; the riches of the ocean would 
have lost all value to me if he must have participated 
in them; I loathed the very sun in heaven, because it 
shone on him; it was my first and last thought dur- 
ing the day, how I could be revenged on him for his 
accursed superiority; it was the burthen of my dis- 
turbed sleep how to wash away his knowledge of my 
shame in the best blood of his heart. Since the fatal 
hour when he beheld me stand motionless and trem- 
bling by the river’s side, we had never met; but the 
one word that he shouted as he then dashed me 
aside; was graven in cankering letters on my heart; 
the single look of withering scorn with which he had 
regarded me, scorched my eyeballs; darkness and 
light were equally replete with that look, and every 
air that blew hissed Coward in my ears.” 

The first relief these horrid feelings knew was 
when Devereux’s regiment (the second Lancers) was 
ordered abroad, and then again I dared to show my 
face beyond the limits of my own land,—it was true 
that my constitutional infirmity lay at my heart—but 
it was not called. forth—the dread of exposure was 
not preying on my vitals as when I knew that the man 
I both hated and feared, was breathing the same at- 
mosphere as myself. It was during this period that 
I first saw and loved Isobel Vere,—our love was mu- 
tual, and we were married.” | 

Wellesley paused, and drew from his bosom a 
miniature—he looked on it himself with tearful emo- 
tion, then past it io me and continued immediately— 

‘*That is a faint resemblance of my beautiful and 
ill-fated Isobel,—yet even there you may perceive 
the beaming expression of dignity and truth that 
emanated from her noble heart. She wasan orphan, 
and even during her short life had seen much of the 
falsehood and unkindness of the world,—she had re- 
treated from it within the holy depths of her own 
pure spirit, and created a world of her own—herself 
an enthusiast in all high and generous feelings—she 
invested those she loved with sentiments equally ex- 
alted; for a little day she enjoyed her dream of hap- 
piness, but the shock that awakened her was too rude, 
and the noblest heart that ever beat, broke with agony 
for the shame of another. 

I had been married about a year, and was looking 
forward with exulting joy to the ensuing spring, when 
I might claim the happy name of father. In compli- 
ance with my wishes, Isobel had come up to London 
for a few weeks of the winter season, and one day, 
one ill-omened day, I accepted the invitation of a 
friend to dine with the United Service Navy Club on 
some occasion of national rejoicing: 
F You know that I am no drunkard—indeed I have 
ever avoided wine as likely to bring me into quar- 
rels; but this accursed night I was forced into drink- 
ing, and recollection, sense, aye even fear were soon 
drowned in the wine cup. I retain no distinct re- 
membrance of what passed before the hated name of 
Devereux struck on my ear like the mockery of a 
fiend;—I repeat that every particle of judgment had 
deserted me, and basely faneying myself secure of 
Devereux’s absence, [ started up and gave vent to the 
ferocity I felt by loading his name with every oppro- 
brious epithet, and with the true vaunting of coward 
fear, threatened the absent with my severest anger 
and punishment when we could meet again. I—I 
who quailed in my sober moments‘at the very echo 
of his tread,—I, who shrunk into nothing before his 
proud eye,—I who would have laid my neck under 
his feet rather than brave his terrible displeasure.” 


are suffering under some strange hallucination, I can- 
not believe you to be the being you deseribe your- 
self.” 

‘You shall have damning proof,” he answered with 
a hideous langh—*‘do not interrupt, but hear out my 
tale of infamy, then spurn me if you will, for I dare 


not resent it. My taging vaunt was cut short by a 
gentleman present. 


“Stop sir, (he eried)—you have already said too 


‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Capt. Wellesley, becalm, you} 


rouch of an absent man; I am Capt. Devereux’s friend, 
and for him I give you the lie, and retort back the 
epithets of scoundrel and villain.” 

This bold defiance sobered me at once, but before 
I could reply, the rest of the company interfered and 
demanded of me what was my quarrel with Devereux. 

‘‘Nay,” said my opponent, “let Mr, Wellesley 
wait for five minutes, and he may have his desire of 
urging his complaint to Devereux’s self. _ He is not 
five minutes walk from here, and I will fetch him, 
that face to face he may retort back the slanderous 
wrong, and avenge his own honour.” 

‘It would be well,” replied L exultingly, “if you 
could do so, but Capt. Devereux is many hundred 
miles away, and as my quarrel is with him alone, | 
have no wish to maintain it with any other.” 

‘* You shall not need,” was the astounding reply 
—“ Captain Devereux has exchanged on account of 
a severe wound, into the 4th Company of Rifles, who 
are now at the Horse Guards, and he arrived home 
a few days since.” 

The crash of a breaking world could not sound so 
horrible to me as did those words;—Devereux here 
—ready to face me—to declare my shame aloud—to 
proclaim my burning infamy to a throng of scorners, 
—all power of speech, thought and action, forsook 
me. Already I seemed to hear the hissing laugh,— 
to see the pointed finger, —to feel the insulting taunt; 
—oh, God!—that fearful agony would make, in com- 
parison, a Heaven of Hell,—yet it was bliss to the 
terror of meeting Devereux;—the gentleman had 
gone, and momently I expected to meet his cold, 
scornful eye, freezing my blood. I would have 
escaped, but numbers stood all around. I would 
have besought their mercy on my knees, but I knew 
that contempt would be all they would accord me; 
and there I sat festering in conscious shame, while 
the large aps of agony dropped from my brow, and 
the beating of my heart sounded like thunder. Let 
me hasten over the detail of my disgrace. Devereux 
came; there needed no words, no threats; I was sclf- 
subdued;—I,—-come nearer to me—nearer;—such 
things should only be whispered in the cells of de- 
spair. I madea full retraction of my words, and 
humbly proffered the most servile apology—nor was 
this all; my relentless foe forced me to write and 
sign the same, I would have given ap fame, coun- 
try, home, wife, to escape uninjured;—do I say | 
would have given--I did give them up all;—and, 
luaded with shame, and scorching contempt, I was 
turned out from the house, and warned never again 
to intrude myself into the company of honourable 
men, 

Nor did the misery end here: had I borne it alone, 
it would have been endurable; but amongst the com- 
pany was one who had once sought in vain the love 
of my sweet Isobel, and in revenge for his disappoint, 
ment he sent her an account of the scene, and en: 
closed a copy of the apology written by her caitif? 
husband. She fainted on receiving it,—I caught it 
up and read the doom of my happiness. It avails 
not to dwell on what followed; Isobel never spoke 
of what she félfor what she suffered; but she had re- 
ceived a wound in her inmost heart, and like the 
canker worm eating the bud she daily withered from 
her original freshness and beauty. Her soul was too 
lofty to brook the disgrace of one she loved,—she 
would have poured out her heart’s blood to wash 
away the stain from my honour— 

** And gladly died to prove me all 
Her fond heart once believed me.” 


But the indignity was indelible, and it bore upon 
her proud spirit till it crushed it; she complained not, 
and accompanied me with unfailing love and truth to 
France, and even herself proposed it as a cure for 
that malady of mind which was incurable; but I could 
read in the triumphant glance with which she wateh- 
ed the physician’s face when he visited her, I could 
read there that she rejoiced in her escape from a 
world where the dishonour of the one she loved best 
seemed written clearly as the sun lights 

And so she died. Oh! she was too lovely a flower 
to blossom in the wild desert of my heart,—she died, 
but not alone,—she bore within a second principle 
of life, and thus were two more sinless and beloved 
beings sacrificed to the aecursed demon of caitiff fear. 
My beautiful, my noble wife, ill fated was the hour 
when you encountered a wretch like me: like the 
bright star in heaven, your light might be obscured 
by the gross vapours of the earth, but they could not 
injure your purity. My Isobel died, and left’ me 
alone in the world, with one only remaining wish 
or desire—and that was for revenge on Devereux. 
Perhaps the principle of revenge exists stronger in 
poltroons than in brave men,—the hatred felt has no 
egress, and preys therefore on the very vitals,—mine 
had become an insatiate thirst which drank my life’s 
blood. I only lived in the hope of accomplishing my 
desire, and for this reason studied with intense eager- 
ness every means of inflicting death witiout the 
chance of discovery. The air gun I bought was 
most unfailing in its fire; and I had purchased the 
knowledge of such subtle poisons as destroy life 
without leaving any trace on the features. 

A dark conviction rushed across my mind as he 
spoke, and involuntarily I exclaimed, ‘*Oh, God! 
poison Smith?” ‘ 

His features blackened like the shadow of hell—a 
sudden spasm convulsed him, and for a moment I 
thought he would have dropped down dead at my feet; 
with a deep ‘groan, that seemed laden with fearful 
anguish, he sunk his head upon his breast, and for 
some minutes remained speechless. As for me, hor- 
ror and compassion struggled for the mastery—the 


latter was predominant, perhaps from the belief that 


he was more insane than guilty. When he resamed 
his frightful narrative, his voice was lower than the 
murmur of distant water, yet it thrilled on my nerves 
with the distinetness of thunder. 

** My tale isalmost ended. For four years I pur- 
sued Devereux like a midnight assassin, nor id I 
ever rise to a new sun but my first formed hope was 
that it might set over his corpse; but even my deadly 
hatred gave way to the terror I had of being known 
by him, and he escaped uninjured from my pursuit, 
and soon after went abroad with his regiment. You 
may naturally wonder how a wretch constituted like 
my miserable self could have the assurance to enter 
the army, and I cannot give you any reasonable moe 
tive for doing so, It was partly from my gnawing 
desire to follow my hated foe—partly from a mean 
hope that the name of soldier would make my cou- 
rage pass current—partly from a restless wish for 
travelling away from the seene of my irretrievable 
disgrace—at all events, it was so; I joined the army, 
and you know the rest. This morning I beheld the 
announcement of the Rifles joining usin two days, and 
I have worked myself to the resolution to meet, aye, 
to challenge Devereux. This alone can save me from 
public exposure, and though my heart sinks and my 
limbs quiver at the bare idea, I nevertheless resolved 
to master myself, and either to bury the knowledge 
of my infamy in his grave, or lay insensible to this 
cankering anguish in my own. You have heard now 
the record of my guiltand shame—say, will you still 
act the part of a friend by so degraded a being? will 
you support and encourage, by your presence, the 
wretch who has owned himself a 
ard! 

It was impossible to deny the unhappy man. In- 
dependent of the friendly interest I had felt for him, 
I could not but consider him more an object of pity 
than of hatred. It is a terrible misfortune to be born 
with nerves so weak; and, although the object cannot 
be considered accountable for a constitutional detect, 
yet he is universally contemned, or, perhaps, treated 
with a still more galling pity. I yielded, therefore, 
to his request, and added every inducement I could” 
think of to keep up his spirits, and ensure his manly 
behaviour. Some days passed, and the regiment ar- 
rived, Although I was predetermined not to like 
Captain Devereux, it was impossible not to be struck 
with his manly and dignified demeanour. When I 
delivered him the challenge, I observed that a satiri- 
cal smile passed over his features; but as he was un- 
aware that | knew the particulars, he was too honours 
able to make any observation, 

‘*I will certainly meet Captain Wellesley,” he 
said; ‘‘ that is, if he does not change his mind before 
the morning.” 

** No chance of that, sir,” replied I, coldly; ** we 
may eXpect you, then?” 

** Certainly—I only hope that Captain Wellesley 


will heap no farther opprobrium on a name I once— 


He stopped short in some agitation, sighed deep — 


ly, and then left me with a bow. I saw Wellesley 
late at night; he was perfectly calm, even to apathy; 
a strong indifference seemed to paralyze every facul- 
ty—nor did he show any consciousness but once, and 
that was when I snapped the trigger of the daelling 
pistol, which I was examining for the morrow—then 
he gave a hollow groan, and i observed the pupil of 
his eye contract like that of a dying man, 

The morning came; all things had been arranged 
with the utmost secresy, and early after day-break I 
went to Wellesley’s quarters. He was sitting exactly 
where I left him, and had evidently not laid down all 
night; his face was livid pale, and there was a dark 
circle around his mouth; his voice was hoarse and 
gurgling; but his resolution seemed unchanged, for 
he rose instantly to follow me. I pressed him to 
take wine, but he shook his head, and laid his hand 
on his throat, as if something choked his respiration. 
On our walk to the ground, | tried every argument to 
strengthen him, and make him behave like a man; but 
he heard me in utter silence. Devereux and his se- 
cond were already there, and seemed much surprised 
fo seeus. The moment Wellesley beheld Devereux, 

is eye was fixed glaringly, and strained upon him, 
like a bird under serpent fascination. He did not 
speak, but occasional gasps burst from bis ashy lips. 
The usual attempt at reconciliation made by the se- 
conds, was received with quiet indifference by Deve- 
reux, and insensible, stupified silence by Wellesley. 
The ground was measured, and Capt. Devereux com- 
posedly declined firing together, insisting on Welles- 
ley’s having the first shot. When] placed my prin- 
cipal, I remember touching his hand, and being star- 
tled at its damp coldness. I whispered courage to 
him, and the ground was taken. The signal was 
given, and with a desperate /owl, more than cry, 
Wellesley raised his arm, and fired—ineffectually. 
Devereux smiled with the most cutting scorn; “and, 
raising his pistol, aimed far above his head; yet, 
though the bullet passed whizzing through the air, 


many feet above him, he fell instantly prone on Bis | 


face, muttering an involuntary curse on his coward- 
ice. I hastened to raise him, but he was dead !— 
Terror had killed him more surely than a bullet 


through his heart; without a wound, in the flower of - 


his age, in the prime of his strength, he fell dead, a 
victim to fear, 

The honourable behaviour of Devereux prevented 
the disagreeable consequences I expected from this 
melancholy conclusion. He had been too deeply at- 
tached to Eliza Wellesley, not to pity and forgive her 
ill-fated brother; and though his papers, which his 
last wishes committed to my care, were filled with 
the most deadly hatred, and diabolical attempts on 
the life of Devereux, that noble-minded man carried 
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no resentment beyond the grave. I remember that 
amongst his memoranda, was the note of a large sum 


of money paid to Smith the day following his arrival; | 


when I handed it to Devereux, he threw it in the 
flames, and said with much feeling—‘‘ Let us not 


judge, Mr. Musgrave, lest we be judged: Morton 


ellesley has gone before a tribunal of love and 
mercy. May his sins be forgiven, aad his spirit en- 
ter into peace!” 


THE ITALIAN RENEGADE, 


[An Italian adventurer, who had by means of apos- 
tacy to his religion, excess of cruelty and ferocious 
bravery in the tield, risen ¢o the rank ef Aga of the 
Janizaries, in ‘Vurkey, but who atterwards repented 
and returned to his country and the bosom of his 
mother church, thus relates his extraordinary life 
in a MS. found in the cell of his convent after his 


th. 

nether, like all my countrymen, who are con- 
stantly ewamoured of some Donna or other, I could 
have spent lite in wandering from ball to ball, and be- 
tween the serenade, the supper, and the gaming-table, 
been satisfied to make my way to the end of the day, 
and of all days, is more than | ever had it in my power 
totell. 1 tell in love—fell in love but once, and, 
with the extinction of that heavenly flame, became a 
fiend. 

«* There is no use now in telling the name of my 
family. It was noble, and of the highest order of 
nobility. But is it not enough for the belief that it 
was proud, | ater and splendid; that its head 
was a magnificent idler, and its younger branches 
were showy, subtile, passionate, and with nothing 
to do on the face of the earth; that it was Italian? If 
I went farther, and said that the head of that family 
was half maniac in good and evil, a madly prodigal 
benefactor, a madly trusting friend, a madly adoring 
lover, an avenger mad to the wildest depths of ven- 
geance, need | write under the picture that he was a 

Genoese? 

‘* 1 was that magnificent idler. 1 was that splen- 
did fool, the son of fortune, who cast away all the 

ifts of earth and heaven—who trampled out in blood 
oves and feelings that might have made the happi- 
ness of angels, who ran a frantic career of destruc- 
tion through all that had twined itself round my heart 
of hearts—then denied, defied, and cast trom me the 
only hope which can console man for the loss of this 
world, and then sat down in solitude, helpless re- 
morse, and despair—noutterable! * * * * 

“It was during my residence at Vienna that I first 
saw the woman who was afterwards to kindle all the 
fury and all the agonies of my nature. It is useless 
now to repeat Septimia’s title. She was a woman of 
the highest rank, the daughter of one of our sove- 
reign princes, and though of aSpanish mother, most 


_. beautiful. At the Anstrian Court, she was the topic 
~ of universal admiration, and when all admired, who 


shall wonder if [, her countryman, young, ardent in 
all that spoke to the passions, proud of the honours 
paid to Ltalian beauty, proud too, perhaps, of my 
Own person, whirling through a perpetual round of 
brilliant sights and festivities, with all the aromatic 
poison of heightened pleasure filling my senses and 
my soul, threw myself at the feet of this most sin- 
gular and admirable of woment * * = * 
‘*We were married. - Until the hour when I led 
her frem the altar, 1 had never dreamed that I was 
not the first object in her heart. But as she turned 
away from that altar, the single look which she gave 
to the image of the Saint above, undeceived me at 
once, and torever. It was not reproach, nor sorrow, 
nor religion, but it was a compound of them all. 
The look never left my mind. It has haunted me in 
my dreams, it has followed me in solitude. I have 
seen it starting up before me in the midst of balls and 
banquets, aud investing the meaningless faces there 
with sudden sorrow and majesty. It hasrisen before 
me in the camp, in the cell; in the calm, in the storm: 
I see it before me, pale, sorrowful, and lovely as ever, 
at this hour—the look of « heart broken, but holily 
submissive; bowed to the earth, but contented with 
its grave. Septimia! Septimia! * * * 
“Lett Vienna. I had grown weary of it, of my- 
self, of the world. Pleasure satiates, but mine was 
not satiety; it was a fierce undefined teeling; a heavy 
consciousness that I had been wronged in heart—that 
I had thrown away my capabilities of loving without 
the only return that can reconcile man to the cares 
that beset even the smoothest part of existence.- Even 
the external show of happiness that made every lip 
teem with envy, flattery, or congratulation, but in- 
creased my hidden anguish. Ihave heard the com- 
pliments of princes, and they were only like taunts 
to my bitter consciousness. I have sat in the midst 
of crowds that filled my palace, to congratulate me 
on birth-days, wedding-days, the various accessions 


of my rank, and the marks of honour conferred on me’ 


by kings, and sat, like Satan in paradise, hating the 
splendour and beauty by which I was surrounded and 
tortured! finding, in the brilliancy of courts and court 
honours, nothing but fuel for the flamé that was eat- 
ing its way through my soul. I was alive to but one 
sensation——the certainty that I was net loved by the 
only being whose love | could have now valued. I 
saw it in the hollowness of the cheek, in the feeble- 
ness of the form: I saw iteven more keenly in the 
forced smile with which my presence, my tender- 
ness, those attractions with which, half in hope and 
half in despair, I from time to time made an attempt 
to restore my wife to me. But her heart was frozen, 
or gone; and pride, pain, and thwarted affection re- 
turned to me like a legion of the spiritofevil, * * 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘One day, in a huntin in ‘Hungary, I was 
caught in one of those from 
the Carpathians, and cover the country with winter 
ina moment. I took shelter in a farm-house in the 
forest. The fire-side was already filled with the 
wood-cutters, who had made their way in from the 
tempest. As I had none of the gewgaws of my rank 
about me, I passed for no more than what I was, a 
man, and was weleomed merely as a hunter. They 
were drinking, and the wine, sour as it was, brought 
out their contidences. One of them, who discovered 
that I belonged to the court, probably from some ab- 
surd effeminacy that had grown upon me, made en- 
quiries about the mode of conveying a letter with 
which he was entrusted, and of which he conceived 
that I might be a more adroit conveyer than himself. 
The address was to my wife. I bit my lip till the 
blood burst out, but I contrived to check the rage 
that was ready to have torn the carrier and the ietter 
into a thousand pieces, I instantly mounted my 
horse. The fellow discovered by my muttered 
curses that he had put his commission into perilous 
hands, but it was too late; he followed me, and even 
struck me with his wood-knife; but I had got that 
which I would not have resigned to all the powers of 
earth. I felt neither wound nor tempest; I rushed 
along till I fainted from loss of blood, and when I 
opened my eyes once more, found myself in my 
chamber, with half the arch-duke’s physicians be- 
side my bed; languid, and almost lifeless, but with 
the letter still grasped in my hand, 

I had been discovered in the forest by some of my 
hunters, and brought home as dead. I had lain for 
a fortnight in my chamber, wandering from one de- 
lirium to another, but in all I still grasped the fatal 
letter—no force could take it from me. Such are 


the poisons which man prepares for himself—I would | 


not have parted with that letter of ruin, to be made a 
monarch of Golconda. 

“fread the letter. What was it to the breach of 
confidence? The secret was mine, and of all secrets 
the most essential and overwhelming. Ifs pages 
gave the fullest satisfaction that could be desired by a 
mind longing to have grounds for self-torment. ‘They 
were a long-detailed but gentle accusation of broken 
vows, sustained by references to times and places, 
and charges of duplicity and cruelty on"the part ot 
friends and parents, which told me that my wife (for 
the woman was mentioned, it was she in every line) 
had long been loved, and had loved in turn. That 
she had been the reluctant sacrifice to the prejudices 
of her rank; and that my offer had been grasped at by 
her family, alike’for its own advantages, and its re- 
scue of the daughter of so proud a line from an alli- 
ance beneath her. 

‘* I saw Septimia on that evening. She had come 
on the first announcement of my returning mind, and 
kneeling by my bedside, offered thanksgiving to 
Heaven for my recovery. I could have stabbed her 
on the spot. But she wept at my averted face, and 
besought me, in such language of softesubmission, 
to thiuk kindly of her, and her integgst imme, that 1 
felt the tears streaming down my@imeeks, In that 
moment I could have turned to herygpmféssed all that 
burdened my mind, and solicited t@Ma@ye atleast all 
that was left to her of her early héar& 7But I was 
born to be a victim! Pride forbade the humiliation. 
Isent her from my bedside: and tossing there till mid- 
night, then started up, fevered and feeble as I was, to 
tread the corridors with shuddering feet, and break 
open with frantic jealousy the cabinet in which I con- 
ceived the remainder of this correspondence to be 
concealed. 

** With a sensation of self-reproach that need not 
be envied by a wretch on the wheel, I broke open the 
tabinet, found a packet of letters, carried them to my 
own chamber, and there fed on them day by day.— 
They gave mea feast of agonies, I found there the 
history of the whole development of young passion; 
the stories of the country walks, the youthful employ- 
ments, the presents of flowers; the first parting of the 
lover for the army; the thanks for his promotion 
obtained by the beloved one’s influence; the little gay 
anecdotes of the campaign, and mixed with them 
sentences repeated from the answers, which told me 
bitterly what these answers were; fond, glowing, 
confiding, the outy ouring of a fine spirit, all awake 
with the finest of all passions. Yet what was this 
eloquence to me? what the brillianey of the uncon- 
scious wit, or the loftiness of the half-inspired feel- 
ing? They were all for another; and the woman 
whom I had selected from the world to be the deposi- 
tary of my thoughts, had not a thought for me; the 
being in whose loveliness I would have taken a pride, 
was to me but a weeping vestal, the guardian of a 
solitary altar, where the flame never shone to me.— 
The wife of my bosom, the sharer in my fate, the 
partner of my rank and fortune, was at that hour the 
scorner of them ail, wandering in heart far away af- 
ter the trials and chances of another, shedding tears 
for anothér’s sorrow, rejoicing in another’s suc- 
cesses; and if she thought of me still, perhaps only 
measuring the years between me and the graye, and 
feeling the bonds of marriage only with the hope that 
the time might come when she should again be free. 


‘¢T had returned to my own country. But who can 
fly from himself? At five-and-twenty, I had the look 
of fifty. In the midst of all that the world covets, I 
was a worn-down and meagre misanthrope. If it had 
depended on me, the earth would be a wilderness, 
or mankind a horde of Tartars, only ravaging each 
other, and turning the earth into a grave. My friends 
—and I had then a host of them—came round me 


with advice, entreaties, wonder at my fierce con- 
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tempt of society, hopes of change, and all the other 
helpiess contrivances of man to administer to the 
sickness of the mind; but their efforts were as use- 
less as probably their zeal was hollow. In this wither- 
ing of the head and heart I must have persisted, but 
for a new excitement. War broke out between the 
Empire and Prussia. The prize between the com- 
batants was a paltry province, which the money 
wasted im the contest would have paved with ingots, 
and which seemed doomed to perpetual sterility. We 
contrived, however, to make it bear a crop of human 
skulls. As the holder of a fief of the empire, a regi- 
ment was offered to me, and, at the head of my cava- 
lier, L rushed into the war. Glorious invention for 
accumulating the miseries, exercising the follies, 
and displayiug’the blindness of man! hundred 
thousand of us were sent out to buteher each other. 
imperialists and Prussians pounced on each other 
with the appetite of vultures, and, having gorged 
ourselves with human blood, rested ouly until a fresh 
feast of blood was ready. Every horror that fiction 
ever raised, was transacted as the common every day 
business of life. To-day victors, to-morrow fugitives; 
wading through Austrian carcases at Prague; bathing 
in Prussian gore at Kollin; fighting through fire and 
water, through famine, nakedness, pestilence; we 
were still as ready as ever to tear each other into 
fragments, as if we were flinging away life for any 
one thing that ever made life desirable. Between the 
hospital and the field, the first campaign strewed the 
rocks and morasses of Silesia with a hundred thou- 
sand skeletons of what once were men and fools. 

** But to me this wasa delight. | wasa wild beast, 
not a man—l1 longed to wreak myself on all that bore 
the human shape—lI felt myself terribly divorced 
from human interests—and with the consciousness of 
an exile from happiness which could finish only in the 
grave, lsought the grave. I was every where fore- 
most. My regiment imbibed, as all soldiers will, 
the headlong habits of their colonel. We dashed 
at every thing, until the enemy began to think re- 
sistance was useless ; and the sight of my hussars in 
the field, decided the fate of many an encounter. 

I was, of course, honoured for all this. Stars and 
crosses were hung upona breast which cared no 
more for them than if they were so many cobwebs. 
Stull I tore my way through the enemy’s squadrons, 
and Jed on my fierce sadreurs from danger to dan- 
ger, until 1 was pronounced incontestably the most 
gallant hussar officer in the service—a Nadasti, a 
Scanderbeg—the pride and the example of the Aas- 
trian army. It was remarkable that in all these haz- 
ards | had escaped without the slightest wound.— 
Superstition said that I borea charmed life, and had 
brought a spell with mé from Italy. 1 had in- 
deed brought that spell; for what preservative for 
the soldier is equal to despair? 1, who never heard 
the fire of a Prussian battery without a secret wish 
that it should lay me low—l, who never saw the Sa- 
bres of the Prussian cavalry without a prayer that | 
might be impailed cn their points betore evening— 
1 alone was untouched, while niy charger trampled 
the bones of thousands and tens of thousands of my 
fellow men, 


‘I was, however, to feel at last the caprices of 
fortune. AsI commanded the rear guard of Lyu- 
dohn’s corps in its retreat through the last defiles 
of Silesia, a charge made by some of the Zieten hus- 
sars upon our baggage, set my squadrons in mo- 
tion. We fell upon the marauders, and quickly re- 
covered our baggage ; but the darkness of the twi- 
light, the intricacy of the ravine, and more than 
either, the habitual daring of my men, plunged us 
in the centre of the whole advanced Prussiau Cav- 
alry. We fought desperately, and at last extrica- 
ted ourselves, but in the final charge | received a 
blow which struck off my helmet, and completely 
blinded me for the time. 1 fell off my horse, and 
must have been trampled to death, but for the gal- 
luntry of one of my officers, a Hungarian, who had 
lately been received into the corps. ‘l'his brave fel- 
low, after first driving his sabre from point to hilt 
through my assailant, dragged me from under the 
horses’ feet, and carrying me on his shoulders, re- 
stored their unlucky colonel to his regiment, who 
were already in the utmost.despair. 

I was conveyed to Vienna—was covered with hon- 
ours, and racked with pain. BautI was not to die.— 
The gallant Hungarian was my nurse, and, after’ 
having preserved my life from the enemy, he pre- 
served it from the doctors, But my illness was 
long, and during it Septimia arrived from Italy, with 
wife-like duty, to. watch over her dying husband. I 
was moved by this«lisplay of tenderness, and on my 
feverish pillow, from which I thought I never was 
to rise, inwardly Atquitted her of the crime of giv- 
ing me the semblagee'of aheart. Itook myself to 
task for the rastt precipitancy with which I had 
wooed her, for the proud and lavish proposals which 
had influenced the vanity of her relations, for the 
fierce and violent determination to make myself 
happy, When it might be at the expense of making 
her miserable. Hour after hour of lonely thought, 
when all my senses seemed wrapt in sleep, have I 
gone through the whole tormenting history of my 
passions, my follies and my sufferings; and bour at- 
ter hour, have I resolved to cast my regrets to the 
winds, to egnfide, to hope; to see happiness, even 
against conviction; to be blind and be comforted, 

“One night, when the paroxysm of my fever seem- 
ed to render it possible that I should not see another 
morning, Septimia determined y watch beside my 
bed. I was already half drgaming, and seeing squad- 
rons of cavalry slain and being slain, when I was 


roused by the pressure of a han on my forehead. It 


was Septimia’s. Overcome with weariness for seve- 
ral nights before, she had fallen asleep, and was toss- 
ing her arms in the agitation of a dream. She utter- 
ed words too, words that sunk into my heart like 
molten ore. She evidently thought herself trans 
ported once more to those -—_ scenes, whose a 
memory to me was torture. She was straying wi 
her lover; she was rushing to his arms after long 
absence. She was abjuring him. She was pledging 
herself never to Jove another. She was pleading 
with her perente, She was lamenting the bitter mis- 
fortune of the beauty which had exposed her to my 
disastrous love. She was drawing the contrast be- 
tween my almost kingly opulence and her lover’s 
obscure means, avd rejoicing in the power of thus 
convincing him that she could abandon the world for 
his sake, 

‘‘Imagine, if human imagination is made for such 
things, the feelings, the miseries, the immeasurable 
shame, of the miserable listener, From that mo- 
ment I flung away all hope, from that moment I de- 
termined that the shortest way to happiness was re- 
venge, and that the shortest way to revenge was the 
best. 1 devoted her to destruction; I devoted my- 
self; I devoted mankind. My heart was chill no 
more, the ice round it was fire. I was now neither 
husband nor man. I was a tiger; and if 1 did not 
spring upon my victim, and crush her at the instant, 
it was that, like the tiger, I might make my spring 
the more secure; that 1 might strike her like a desti- 
ny; that I might hunt her down with long wretched- 
ness; and then, when I had exhausted the last powers 
of infliction, triumph, and destroy her at a blow. 

* 


‘These are horrors—but I ‘was a lover, and a 
madman. I was all Italian, and that includes the 
whole cirele of passions and vices, 

‘*She rose, shook off her dream, and left the 
chamber, to prepare herself for renewed watching, 
by the freshness of the air that flowed in from t 


‘baleony. With the stealthy step of the tiger I fole 


lowed her. She was standing in the moonlight, and 
never human being looked more like one of those 
forms of loveliness shat we image descending from 
the spiritual world. She looked ethereal, and the 
melancholy smile with which she glanced at the 
peaceful worlds above,—the clasped hands—and the 
sounds, between sigh and prayer, which rose from 
her lips, were like the sorrows of a being fallen from 
those bright orbs, or longing to pass away and be at 
rest, where the troubles of our stormy existence 

no more. 


“T gazed; and the sense of duty dissolved my soul. 
My hand was on my poniard. But how could [ lift it 
against a being that scemed all but already sainted? 
She prayed too; she wept; I saw the tears glistening 
on her eyelashes, I heard the very beating of her 
heart. Vengeance was impossible. ‘I resolved to wait 
for farther proof, to task my own heart, to punish 
myself, who was the true criminal, and with @& 
ness, oh! with what desperate calmness, withdraw. 
from her presence, and leave this incomparable crea- \ 
ture all that I could now leave her, the right of for- 
getting her rash and unhappy lord for ever. 

‘* While these thoughts were revolving in my 
heart, while I was thinking of throwing myself at the 
feet of my wife, confessing my suspicions, my fears, 
my remorse, and stooping that proud heart to the 
just humiliation of soliciting her forgiveness, I was 
startled by the shadow of a figure entering the bale 
cony, My wife uttered a faint shriek, but she did. 
not fly. The stranger did not approach her. It was 
clear to my eye, rendered keen as the lynx’s b 
jealousy, that they knew each other, and knew eac 
other well. I glided along in the darkness. I heard 
their whispers—iheir words were broken, and inter- 
mitted with many a sigh. I stood and listened to all. 
With my heart alternately panting as if it would 
burst, and then sinking into what I thought the cold- 
ness of death; with my breath held, with every fac- 
ulty of my being all ear, I gathered the broken 
sounds. I heard the words—leave, anguish, parting, 
ruin. ‘Thesé were enough. [ made a history of them 
sufficient for mad#iess. The sigh and the tear—the 
clasped hands and the fainting forms filled up all that 
was lost. I drew my poniard, and waited but for an 
opportunity to strike the secure blow which would 
extinguish the traitor and the traitress together. 

‘* As if to increase the terrors of a moment big 
with fate to all, the night, which had till now been 
of more than summer serenity, was changed, and a 
blast of wild wind, followed by sleets of rain, burst 
on the palace. Septimia shrunk in fear; the stranger’ 
rushed forward to sustain her. Now was my time— 
with one hand I was at his throat. I saw his glance 
of astonishment; I heard my wife’s seream of terror; 
i heard bat one sound more—his groan—as, with my 
poniard in his heart, he rolled in dying convulsions 
at my feet. In another moment, all was silence. Of 
the three who had just been fevered and glowing 
with the most vivid emotions of our nature, there 
were now left but three statues. | ' 

**A blaze of lightning that wrapped us all, as if 
the King of Evil had come on his fiery chariot to ex- 
ult over his finished work, shewed me, for the first 
time, the features of the stranger. What was my 
wonder—he was my preserver, my gallant comrade, 
the Hungarian! But he had died for his crime, and 
in that thought*&fwas comforted. Fool, and slave 
that I was! 1 exalted myself into a minister of that 
Divine Justice, which existing before all law, strikes 
the criminal in his most triumphant hour, embitters 
the blow by the suddenness of divorce from all that 
he loves, and proudly vindicates Heaven, without the 
tardy formalities of man, | 
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* to be near her once again, before he died. He had 


va’ and penetrated me with an intense and ago- 


borne this. Bat there are limits to the most patient 


er. Lheard and felt no more. 
The cold air of the dawn awoke me. I had 
lain on the marble floorfrom midnight. I was stiff 
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‘From this waking trance I was roused by a voice 
at my side. It wasSeptimia’s. She pronounced me 
a murderer, and stained with innocent blood. She 
was, like myself, an ardent, powerful, sensitive be- 
ing, whose nature had been suppressed by long sor- 
row; but it now burst forth. She pronounced me 
hateful to her sight, a slave of jealous fury, and mer- 
cilessly thirsting after blood. aking the ead hand of 
the uafortnnate Hungarian, she kissed it, and pledg- 
ed herself before Heaven and the dead, never to as- 
sociate with me, never to hold council, never to pro- 
nounce my name more. I stood and listened to all. 
Then came the talee The Hungarian was her first 
love, and, to my sorrow, her only love. They had 
been bound to each other by the most solemn vows, 
until my ill-omened passion at once overthrew his 
hopes. She would have fled with him, and gladly 
exchanged opulence and rank for his humble for- 
tunes; but his high and generous spirit revolted 
against this sacrifice. Insulted by her family, and 
fearful of bringing to poverty her whom he could 
endow only with his heart, he left her presence alto- 
gether, and disappeared. Her tidings»of him were 
that he was dead, in the service of Russia, and his 
searf and sword were sent to her as a dying remem- 
brance. He had fallen in an engagement with the 
Turks in Bessarabia. She had now nothing to hope 
for on earth; and, in listlessness and coldness, she 

ave way to the will of her relatives, and suffered 
Rerself to be wedded to me. All this was told with 
the quickness of the lightning that flashed round us, 
aud with almost the withering power. ‘The Hunga- 
rian had constructed this tale of death to set Septimia 
at liberty; and then, in human weakness, had longed 


returned to Austria, entered the service unknown, 
and lingered only until he could see, with his own 
eyes, that she was kappy with her husband. For 
ears she had not seen tin till that night, even then 
y chance; and the words that passed between them 
were only those of final farewell. 

* 1 wanted nothing of all this to know that I was 
miserable; but Septimia was too like myself, to part 
with the cup of misery while could not hold a 
single drop more. Her reproathes were terrible, 
her taunts wentto my soul. I felt the native devil 
within me. Icommanded her tobe silent, to spare 
me, to spare herself. It was all in vain. She was 
like myself, an Italian, and restraint was at an end.— 
She had thrown off all the feebleness and timidity 
of the sex. She heaped reproaches on me that fell 
like coals of fire upon my head, shocked with won- 
der, almost with awe, on the magnificent indignation 
and haughty despair of a creature who, but the hour 
before, was all submission, all tears and tenderness, 
all calm, cold duty. She now towered in the strength 
of thwarted love; her very nature seemed to have re- 
ceived a sudden exaltation; her voice was rich, 
solemn, and powerful; her eye sat on me like a con- 


nizing keenness. I felt myself unequivocally bowed 
down before this majesty of wrath. Writhing 
through every fibre, and tossed by a frenzy of passion 
that tortured me as if I had been flung on the waves 
of the place of unutterable punishment, I might have 


endurance of man. But to hear her avow her love 
for the dead, at my feet—to see her press his passive 
hand to her forehead, to her lips, to her heart—to 
see her fling herself beside the body, and wildly sup- 
plicate that with it she might be laid in the grave!— 
ThisI could not have borne; yet this I was doomed 
to hear and see and shudder over.’ I felt that to this 
there must be one conelusion, and that a bloody one, 
I felt my veins like ice; I felt the steel quiver in my 
fingers; | implored her not to rouse me to do what 
must be raintous both. Shedefied me. I adjured 
her to leave me till I had mastered the rage which 
was now ready to master me. She but caught the 
dead hand, and kissed it with wilder fondness.— 
‘Qne kiss more,’ I exclaimed, ‘and you dic.’ ‘The 
kiss was given, and with a laugh of consummate 
scorn. I knew not what became of me; I was blind. 
—mentally and bodily blind. Ijpushed forward to | 
tear the hand from her lips. I heard a shriek; a 
convulsive grasp dragged me dowa—we fell togeth- 


and cold, aad felt asif I had gone through some 
dreadful dream. But I was soon tanght the reality. 
Septimia was lying dead beside the Hungarian. My 
poniard was fixed in her bosom. Whether I had 
stabbed her in my rage, or whether she had fallen the 
victim to my unlucky hand in the struggle, all was 
over. There lay the unhappy pair, both guiltless, 
yet with the heaviest punishment of guilt; both 
young, lovely, noble; both formed for happy years, 
and for the richest brightener of the happiest years, 
mutual love. Yet there they lay, silent, cold, mo- 
tionless; their whole current of life and joy stopped 
in an instant by a murderer’s hand. There,is some~ 
times a strange delight in knowing that the worst 
that can come has come. I felt that strange delight, 
the hideous joy of a fallen angel fixed in eternal 
chains. I felt the fierce consciousness of utter and 
irreparable ruin. I rejoiced in the agony of belief, 
that the whole power of earth could not free me 
from a single fetter of my ruin; that had fathqmed 
the lowest depth of undoing; that all the racks and 
wheels of tyranny sed pot add another pang to my | 
mighty misery, my parching and burning up of soul, 
my perfection ot wo. I gazed on the beautiful 
beings whom 1 had extinguished; I even felta fran- 


tio pity for them; I composed the scattered locks on 


2 


their noble foreheads; I whispered a wild prayer for 
the safety of their souls; I even bathed them with my 
tears; but they were not tears of repentance: they 
were the mere surcharge of a heart infuriated and 
infatuated, until it had exhausted itself, and sunk 
into weakness. 

‘* How long I continued this melancholy task I 
know not, but { was roused by the approach of my at- 
tendants, who were alarmed by not finding me in 
my chamber. I was then fully awake to myself, and 
with the dagger still dyed with my wife’s blood, at- 
temped to put an end toall my pangs at once, I gaye 
the blow; but my arm was feeble with sickness, and 


‘beforeI could repeat it, I was seized and conveyed 


to my bed. ‘The catastrophe of this night of horrors, 
of course, soon reached the ears of justice, and I 
should have been not unwilling to abide its severity; 


but my noble house forbade this humiliation, and I 


was hurried away ina state of stupor from Vienua, 
many aleague, 

** My subsequent career is less known, yet more 
memorable. ‘Ihe dagger had eut away from me all 
the penne, enjoyments, and hopes of life; what 
could now stimulate my ambition? Who could now 
be worth my hate, and who could now awake my 
love? I abandoned Europe, and went to wander 
among all nations where 1 could be farthest from the 
sight of an Italian face, the sound of an Italian tongue, 
the slightest memory of times and scenes which yet 
were imperishably fixed in my soul. But if they 
were there, they were things in the grave, and their 
revival was like the fearful summoning of the dead. 
I traversed Tartary, I plunged into the Siberian win- 
ter, [ even penetrated the jealous boundaries of the 
Chinese Empire. Among them all I carried my 
remorse; but it may have been owing to this pilgrim- 
age that I retained my senses or my life. Labour is 
the great palliative of human sorrow. Hunger has 
no time for tears; danger suffers no faculty to sink 
into lazy uselessness. I learned among those bar- 
barians something more,—the use of those extraor- 
dinary powers which nature gives us in the human 
frame. I learned to endure fatigue which would 
melt down the hardiest European. I tamed the wild 
horse of the desert; | swam the cataract; I scaled the 
mountain. The fiery sun of the south darkened my 
skin, but it could not wither up my nerves. Winter 
with its snows and tempests was my pastime. I had 
soon become distinguished among my half savage 
comrades for dexterity in the use of arms, This was 
in some degree the result of my Italian birth. Nature 
had given me the singular flexibility of form found 
south of the Alps; no man among the desert riders 
was my superior at the lanee, the scimitar, and the 
bridle. Distinctions, the distinctions of barbarism, 
were forced upon me, and I became the captain of a 
troop. I might have been perhaps a Khan in time, 
and shaken the Russian diadem as a new Zingis, at 
the head of a new uprising in the wilderness. But I 
felt higher exultation in the commands of our Khan 
to join the Moslem army in the commencement of 
one of its most disastrous campaigns. There again 
distinetions thickened ever me. Some feats against 
the Russian cavalry drew down unbounded praise 
from the ‘l'urkish Agas, and I was fixed in the select 
troops of the Sultan. [now had an object in view at 
last. War had become familiar to me. I had cut 
down the bridge between me and mankind; and even 
among Turks there is no better way to honours, I 
was reckless, daring, and remorseless, I had learn- 
ed to look upon mankind as a race of predestined 
slaves or tyrants, and whether slaves or tyrants, the 
natural food for the sword. I spared neither sword 
nor tongue. I massacred in the field, and L insulted 
in the council. Of course I domineered in both.— 
I found folly in the Divan, folly in the field, and de- 
fect, dismay, and ruin everywhere. I gave them in 
place of those pledges of ill luck, plain sense, hard 
fighting, the bastinado, and the flat of the scimitar. 

‘In a single campaign I restored the sultan’s arms, 
humbled the Russians, and, what was more, taught 
the Divan to speak like honest men. But who shall 
account for the changes of human things? In the last 
skirmish, when we were pressing the enemy’s army 
todestruction, and cutting them up hourly like weeds, 
a packet was delivered to me by one of the Spahis, 
which he had found in the captured baggage. In it 
was a volume which had belonged to some luckless 
Italian in the retreatingarmy. It was my own his- 
tory: mine, compiled by some romancer, but told 
word for word; with fragments of my wife’s letters, 
and every incident and feature of the whole transae- 
tion given in the utmost detail. Romance had done 
nothing in it. For what exaggeration could it have 
found in romance? But its perusal that night changed 
the whole course of my fortunes.’ It brought back 
youth, passion, misfortune, misery, in fall tide upon 
me again. ‘The cold and unnatural fierceness cf the 
Janizary chieftain was thawed away at once. The 
hatred of man, or that more than hatred, the con- 
tempt of human nature, which looked upon its joys 
and sorrows,*its struggles and successes, as the sport 
of flies, made only to be brushed away, or the ma- 
lignity of reptiles, fit only to be trampled into death, 
all was gone. J saw before me, in my solitary tent, 
that night, the countenances of every friend of my | 
early years—I heard the voices once familiar to my) 
heart—I breathed the belived and balray air of my 
native fields—I exulfed in the unrivyalled:splendours 
of my native sunshine, my nativé Shores, my native 
hills. First and last in every Japdseape, in every 
proud saloon, in every spot of peace and beauty, I 
saw the two figures that had deeided on my fate, and 
shut the door of happiness upon me.~ But time had 


extinguished the intensity of my passions, and with 


it of my pains. I felt only that I longed to forgive 
and be forgiven, and lie down and die. 

‘¢ While I was feasting on my lonely banquet of 
sorrow, the thunders of the Ottoman drums were 
heard. The contrast wasfatal tomy soldiership. I 
felt an instant and irresistible reluctance to the trade 
of blood. I thought with wonder and with loathing 
on the savage delight which had hurried me so long 
through the furies of war. I had shed gore in tor- 
rents—and that, too, was Christian gore. On my 
knees I pledged myself to Heaven which had so lon 
endured me, never to aid the ferocity of king or peo- 
ple again. I loosed the scimitar from my waist, tuok 
the poniard from my sash, the turban from my brow, 
and, throwing over me the clouk of one of the Greek 
followers of the camp, I took my solitary way, and 
left camp, glory, wealth, the Vizierote, and the world 
behind. 

“J never repented this step. I never turned back 
my tread. I fixed myself among the Thessalian cotta- 
gers, and there led a life of labour and contentment, 
When the war rendered life there precarious, I re- 
turned to the hills, for life had become valuable to 
me, from the time when I found that it could be 
made useful to my fellow-men. I had been, like the 
great King of Babylon, driven out from my kind, a 
proud madman, degenerating into the savage. I had, 
like him, fed on the dross and weeds of human life. 
I had spurned, and raged, and raved; and, in the 
deepest moral humiliation, in the wildest insanity of 
the heart, had deemed myself lord of all around me. 
But the terrible dream had passed, with all its phan- 
toms; the convulsed and fearful distress of the soul 
had subsided. ‘The hair, wet with the dew of hea- 
ven, and the nail like eagles’ claws, had passed from 
my nature. I was a man again; and, in the joy of 
my recovered faculties, I resolved to live in future 
only for the sake of giving help to man, and roy x 
to Him in whose hand man is only the dust of the 

‘¢ 1 am now, I believe, dying; and I die with the 
hope that the evils of my career may be forgotten, 
the good remembered, and the frailués forgiven.— 
The Italian prince, the Mongol captain, the famous 
Hassan Caramata, the obscure Marabout, all have 
finished their career, and all are now stretched upon 
the straw bed of an humble brother of the bare-foot- 
ed Carmelites. I have, like Solomon, tried the sor- 
rows, the wisdom, and the glories of life—like Solo- 
mon, found them all vanity of vanities.” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Aprit 7, 1832. 


A band of impostors, pretending to be Polish re- 
fugees, are prowSing about the country, preying upon 
the humaneggnd charitable. They tell their story 
well, and > d be guarded against with care. 


AN : SPaiwbroxs.—In digging a cellar for a 
house, about to Pbuilt in Second street, a few doors 
below Chesnut, some human bones were discovered, 
atid afterwards a tombstone, bearing date 1715.— 
Above these relics of another century, there was ap- 
parently “made ground,” inducing the inference 
that the site, in former times, had been occupied as 
a grave-yard. ‘lhe tombstone bore the record of the 


decease of 
M—— Fane,” 
who departed this life at the age of 64. Some of our 


antiquaries may probably be enabled to furnish 
some interesting reminiscences upon this subject. 


A CHILD OF NATURE, 
On Saturday last the good people of Philadelphia 


were considerably agitated by the sudden appearance 
of a Tecumseh-looking personage in Arch street, in 


front of the thggtre. Many suggestions were made ! 


as to the nature and character of this exiled and wan- 
dering-son of the forest; but opinions were various 
and conflicting. Many, indeed, imagined that the 
Indian was no Indian at all; and some even said it 
was Forrestrehearsing Metamora. The futility and 
error of these speculations were soon made manifest. 


» The savage stranger, who was thus drawn or driven 


from his native wilds to become the object of the un- 
feeling curiosity of the white man, walked on in the 
middle of the street, with genuine aboriginal apathy. 
and ‘indifference. At length he was suddenly ob- 
served to stop, and look down, with supreme con- 
tempt, upon the motley garb that confined his sinewy 
and athletic frames. Having satisfied himself that the 
degraded livery of the white man was unbecoming 
the lords of the forest, and that the poet was per- 
fectly right in saying that we ‘need not the foreign 
aid of ornament;” he commenced divesting himself 
of his external covering with all the non chalance of 
the grave-digger in Hamlet. The crowds at the 
windows suddenly disappeared, and the shutters were 
clésed as by the hand of magic. Meanwhile, the In- 
dian having completely effected his design, and re- 


duced himself to a perfect state of nature, stalked 


* 


deliberately onward with the proud port of a barbaric 
prince, and as if he were surrounded by the babbling 
brooks and rustling branches of his own solitary but 
glorious forest-home, instead of the lofty houses of 
Arch street, and the shamed and shocked multitades 
of refined Philadelphia. After stalking, for some 
time, in all his savage majesty, unmolested onwards, 
he was apprehended, and, notwithstanding the em- 


8 | phatic expression of his reluctance and contempt, 


constrained again to don the degraded livery of the 
pale faces. 

Seriously, such an occurrence, in a crowded street 
of Philadelphia, ‘is a discreditable novelty. These 
drunken and loathsome creatures should be either 
forced immediately to leave the city, or confined 
as the worst of vagrants. 


We witnessed the whole five acts of the Gladiator 
as performed at the Arch street Theatre on Friday 
evening last. It is a very effective piece, written 
boldly and with talent, and imbued with strong inte- 
rest. As a composition it is creditable to its author; in 
its adaptation tothe stage and to the peculiar powers 
of Forrest, it evidences great discernment. Yet, consi- 
dered as a reading production, taking the whole com- 
position, it strikes us the Gladiator must lose much 
of the high estimation to which its representation so 
Justly entitles it. It was not designed for the closet, 
however, but for the stage, and hence the great me- 
rit of the piece in so fully answering the object of 
the author, It has been performed in this city twenty 
or thirty nights, if we do not mistake, and still con- 
tinues to be one of the most attractive dramas of the 
day. Forrest is all that could be desired as Sparta- 
cus—we cannot conceive that the part could be better 
personated. Scott loses nothing of his merited re- 
putation in playing Pharsarius by the side of Forrest. 
In the death scene, Scott was fully equal to any pors 
tion of the performance. He acquitted himself cre- 
ditably throughout, and is certainly an actor of the 
greatest promise. 


We annex another paragraph from the prospectus 
of the ‘* Evening and Morning Star,” the Mormon- 
ite newspaper for which proposals have been issued 
in Jackson county, Mo. 

** To a man of God, who looks upon the world as 


it now is, with nation against nation; kingdom against ¢ 


kingdom; rumour against rumour; revolution against 
revolution; war against war; robber against robber; 
persecutor against persecutor; sharper against sharp- 
er; society against society; sect against sect; and one 
against another over the face of the earth—the fear 
of judgment will rest upon him, and while he is si- 
lent as heaven, ‘he will hear the groans of eternity 
over the corruption of the world, and with a thrill of 
compassion which might jar the earth from the sides 
to the centre, he will watch the angels receive the 
great commani—Go reap down the earth, The 
Evening and the Morning Star, besides the seeret of 
the Lord which is now with them that fear him, and 
the everlasting gospel, which must go to all nations, 
before the Holy Une shall stand upon the mount of 
Olivet, and upon the mighty ocean, even the great 
deep, and upon the islands of the sea, and upon the 
land of Zion, to destroy the wicked with the bright- 
ness of his coming—will also contain whatever of 
truth or information that can benefit the saints of 
God, temporally as well as spiritually, in these last 
days, whether in prose or poetry, without interfering 
with polities, broils, or the gainsaying of the world. 
While some may say this paper is opposed to all 
combinations under whatever plausible character, 
others will know, that itis for an eternal union whose 
maker and supporter is God: Thus, all must be as 
they are, inasmuch as they that plough iniquity, and 
sow wickedness, reap the same—but Wisdom 1s jus- 
tified of her children.” | 


DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 

- Ho@il’s inimitable ballad, with this title, has been 
published by Messrs. Peabody & Co. of New York, 
in a neat little pamphlet, prefaced with some expla- 
natory remarks. A few copies of it have been. re- 
cetved in this city, and may be had of Mr. E. Littell, 
North Fourth street, a few doors above Market. 


* The story in cireulation that a young girl recently 
died in Topsham, Me. of the Cholera, turns out to 
be wholly untrue. 


THE SWORD OF WASHINGTON. 

We are indebted to a friend for the following 
notice:—** The sword of Washington, produced by 
Silas E. Burroughs, Esq. for the centennary celebra- 
tion at New York, is a neat small sword, such as 
was worn by general officers «luring our Revolution. 
It was presented to General Washington by Freder- 
ick the Great of Prussia, with this complimentary | 
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remark: ‘ From the oldest general in the world to 
the greatest.” The hilt, handle, and guard, are of 
fine polished, studded steel. The scabbard of wood, 
eovered with polished hardened seal skin, and 
mountings of polished steel, Hung to the belt by a 
polished steel chain and waist hook. ‘The blade ta- 
pering, triangled, and sharp pointed, and edged, of 
fine steel, figured for about six inches from the hilt— 
a rising sun with some other devices on each side of 
it. The steel ornaments of the guard, handle, and 
belt, are neat and tastefully disposed, and at the time 
it was manufactured, (sixty or seventy years since, ) 
were probably as expensive as it would be now to. 
mount it elegantly with gold. Mr. B. had it, ou his 
return to the south, at his lodgings at the U. 8. Ho- 
tel, on the evening of the 23d ult. where several 
geatlemen were kindly permitted to inspect and 
examine it. 

«‘ The sword hung by Washington’s side when he 
resigned the command of the army to congress, when 
he delivered his inaugural, and when he delivered his 
farewell address.” 


Having said so much corresponding with the 
views of the writer of the article in the American 
Quarterly Review, discussing the merits of Bry- 
antand Willis, as poets, we think it nothing more 
than fair to publish an opinion adverse to that of 
the critic. The following from the last number of 
the New York Mirror, isa fair hit, and unlike a for- 
mer article in the same paper, is not personal. 


We are glad to perceive that the article on lake 
poetry, in the Quarterly Review published in Phila- 
delphia, although it scarcely deserves the notice it 
has excited, is generally condemned by intelligent 
people. Our readers will remember the bitter 
character of the literary notices, which, a namber of 
years ago, appeared in the Edinburg Keview. Near- 
ly every work, except such as were patronized by it 
from personal or political motives, was received with 
an undiscriminuating broadside; and doubtless many 
a young and friendless author of merit, was sunk 
deep into the sea of oblivion by the overbearing en- 
mity of this gigantic foe. Its tallibility was well ex- 

osed by Byron in his severe phillipic, although the 
earning, experience and splendid genius which gave 
its pages a wide and nearly overwhelming influence, 
rendered the task both ditticult and dangerous. We 
grieve to see a journal, so generally respectable as 
the Quarterly Keview, apeing this virulence, with- 


' out any pretensions to its strength. If its contri- 


butors will read over the papersin the Edinburg, 
they will be struck with the immense difference be- 
tween those able, eloquent and witty compositions, 
and their-own awkwardand clumsy attempts at sa- 
tire; neither should they forget that while their own 
means of ruling the dominion of American Jitera- 
ture are so slenderas to render theiggttempts a com- 
mon jest, the people upon whose credulity they 
would foist their spurious and interested opinions, 
are accustomed to mannage such matters for them- 
selves, . 

We have heard that if the poems of Messrs. Bry- 
ant and Willis had not been from the New York 
press, they would have met a much more favourable 
reception from the Quarterly, What a_ strikiag 
difference there is between the narrow course of this 
journal respecting American authors, and that of the 
North American and Southern Reviews, which, with- 
out intending disrespect to any one, we may ven- 
ture to place in the trout ranks. The former, in a 
temperate and intelligent examination of Mr. Wil- 
lis, points out his faults with kindness, and explains 
his merits with liberality and discrimination, and is 
distinct in approving many of his productions; the 
latter speaks loudly in favor of the works of Bryant, 
as, indeed, does the other. ‘*Mr. Bryant,” says the 
Southern Review, “has preserved the even tenor of 
his way, and been content to worship nature in her 
purest and sweetest forms, in a style and spirit not 
unworthy of the consecrated shrine on which his 
chaste and gentle muse has been wont to lay its vo- 
uve garlands, odorous and cich as spring.” 


VIEWS OF NEW YORK. 

We have once or twice before adverted in terms 
of praise toa series of Views of New York and its 
environs, now iv course of publication by Messrs. 
Peabody & Co. of that city. These views are in- 
tended to comprise the principal public buildings, 
churches, private residences, jnstitutions, docks and 
river scenes of the great commereial city, from ac- 
curate drawings, taken from the objects themselves, 
expressly for this work, and by the first artists. They 
are accompanied by historical, typographieal and 
critical illustrations, written by T. G. Fay, Esq. the 
principal editor of the New York Mirror. The last 
number of this publication has just reached Philadel- 
phia. It contains four views—one of the Washington 
Institute and City Reservoir——one of Hudson River, 
from Hoboken—one of Coffee House Slip, and one 


of the Park Theatre and Park Row. All-are exe- 
cuted in a style of engraving highly creditable to 
American Arts—afford beautiful pictures, and are 
accompanied by well written and suitable descrip- 
tions. The entire publication is to be completed in 
ten numbers; the one just referred to being the fourth 
of the series. The whole will constitute a very 
beautiful volume, and deserves to meet with ample 
encouragement. Mr. E. Littell is the agent for this 
city, and lovers of fine engravings and the fine arts 
would do well to step into his establishment, and 
judge of the merits of the publication for themselves. 


The New Orleans Free Press of the seventeenth 
ult. says:—‘‘ The Livaudais property, for which 
$80,000 could not be obtained five years ago, and 
which was purchased for $450,000 a short,time since, 
has been sold in lots for $877,000. It is just above the 
port of Orleans, of whose advantages in point of sit- 
uation, we have often spoken. The prices obtained, 
in a community perfectly informed of the sterling 
value of property for miles round, are unanswerable 
proof of the superior importance of the upper part 
of the city over the lower faubourgs. We should 
like to see a similar tract of land in that direction, 
bring half as much. 


LETTERS OF THE BRITISH SPY. 

The Harpers have just published, in a neat little 
volume of more than two hundred pages, a tenth 
edition, revised and corrected, of the letters of the 
British Spy, with a biography, and an engraved like- 
ness of the author. The simple fact that this work 
has reached its tenth edition, is perhaps the strongest 
eulogy that could be urged in its favour, but the 
great merits and pure style of the letters have been 
admitted by the severest critics, and hence any de- 
tailed analysis of the production, at this time, would 
be superfluous. Always estimated as an ornament 
to the country, whether for legal or literary attain- 
ments, the character of Mr. Wirt, if it has not ac- 
quired fresh lustre in the eyes of one portion of the 
American people, in his having been selected as their 
candidate for the highest office in the republic, has at 
least become more an object of examination and scru- 
tiny to another, and by far the larger portion, who 
desire to know more of, and become better acquainted 
with the merits and demerits of this new aspirgnt to 
such distinguished honours. Hence it is that the 
republication of these letters, accompanied with a 
biography of the author, must at this time be consi- 
dered altogether opportune, as affording facilities for 
the public to learn something of the history, and to 
form an opinion as to the mind of one who has been 
presented for their suffrages. Thus far, the late 
Attorney General has suffered little, comparatively, 
through party violence, and while nearly every mis- 
sile of attack has been hurled at both his great poli- 
tical antagonists, he has been permitted to escape 
unscathed. Whether this course on the part of the 
political press arises from a high estimation of the 
man, or from a conviction of his weakness as a can- 
didate, is not for us to say—probably both causes 
tend, in some measure, to induce it. 

We think it the duty, however, of every man who 
has an independent judgment, and whose voice and 
vote assist in the election of Presidents, Vice Pre- 
sidents, and so forth, to learn for himself, something 
of the habits, qualifications, and character of those 
who are presented to the people as worthy of eleva- 
tion tothe highest places in their gift; and hence 
we commend this volume ,t6 the attention of all 
who have not perused the letters it contains—66 all 
who know little and desire to know more of William 
Wirt. ‘True, as we read the signs of the times, he 
has not the slightest prospect of election to the Pre- 
sideney; but his having been presented by a certain 
portion of our fellow citizens for so distinguished a 
station, renders it in some sense incumbent for every 
man to know something of his history. 

Mr. Wirt was born at Bladenshiggg, Maryland, on 
the 8th of November, 1772; he is consequently 59 
years of age. His father wasaSwiss—his'mother a 
German. He was bred to the law, and his forensic 
efforts. are among the happiest of American speci- 
mens. ‘Bbroughout the British Spy, avein of streng 
morality and fervent patriotism, is visible, such as 
in literary performances, and in a country like this, 
should always be encouraged. We closé this notice 
with an extract, the admirable sketch of the Blind 
Preacher, which, although it has been printed at 

‘ 


one time or another in almost every journal in the 
country, may still be read with pleasure:— 


It was one Sunday, as I travelled throigh the coun- 
ty of Orange, that my eye was caught by a cluster 
of horses tied near a ruinous, old, wooden house, in 
the forest, not far from the road side. Having fre- 
quently seen such objects before, in travelling through 


this was a place of religious worship. ote 

Devotion alone should have stopped me, to join in 
the duties of the congregation; but 1 must confess, 
that curiosity, to hear the preacher of such a wilder- 
ness, was not the least of my motives. On entering, 
I was struck with his preternatural appearance; he 
was a tall, and very spare old man; his head, which 
was covered with a white linen cap, his shrivelled 
hands, and his voice, were all shaking under the in- 
fluence of a palsy; and a few moments ascertained to 
me that he was perfeetly blind. 

The first emotions which touched my breast, were 
those of mingled pity and veneration. But ah! sa- 
cred God! how soon were all my feelings changed! 
The lips of Plato were never more worthy of ayprog- 
nostic swarm of bees, than were the lips of thif*holy 
man! It was aday of the administration of the sa- 
crament; and his subject, of course, was the passion 
of our Saviour. I had heard the subject handled a 
thousand times. I had thought it exhausted long 
ago. Littledid I suppose, that in the wild woods of 
America, I was to meet with a man whose eloquence 
would give to this topic a new and more sublime pa- 
thos, than I had ever witnessed. 


As he descended from the pulpit, to distribute the 
mystic symbols, there was a peculiar, a more than 
human solemnity in his air and manner, which made 
my blood run cold, and my whole frame shiver. 

fle then drew a picture of the sufferings of our 
Saviour; his trial before Pilate; his ascent up Calva- 
ry; his crucifixion, and his death. I knew the whole 
history; but never, until then, had I heard the cir- 
cumstances so selected, so arranged, so coloured !— 
It was all new; and I seemed to have leard it for the 
fisrt time in my life. His enunciation, was so deli- 
berate, that his voice trembled on every syllable; 
and every heart in the assembly trembled in unison. 
His peculiar phrases had that force of description 
that the original scene appeared to be, at that mo- 
ment, acting before our eyes. We saw the very 
faces of the Jews, the starting, frighful distortions 
of malice and rage. We saw the buffet; my soul 
kindled with a flame of indignation; and my hands 
were involuntarily and convulsively clinched. 

But when he came to touch on the patience, the 
forgiving meekness of our Saviour; when he drew, to 
the life, his blessed eyes streaming in tears to hea- 
ven; his voice breathing to God, a soft and gentle 
prayer of pardon on his enemies, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do’”’—the voice 
of the preacher, which had all along faltered, grew 
fainter and fainter, until his utterance being entire- 
ly obstructed by the force of his feelings, he raised 
his handkerchief to. his eyes, and burst into a loud 
and irrepressible flood of grief. ‘The effect is incon- 
ceivable. The whole house resounded with the 
mingled ggoans und sobs, and shrieks of the congre- 
gation. 

It was some time before the tumult had subsided, 
so far as to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judg. | 
ingby the usual, but fallacious standard of my own 
weakuess, I began to be very uneasy for the situation 
ofthe preacher. For I could not conceive how he 
would be able to let his audience down from the 
height to which he had wound them, without im- 
pairing the solemnity and dignity of his subject, or 
perhaps shocking them by the abruptness of the fall. 
Bui—no; the descent was as beautiful and sublime, 
as the elevation had been rapid and enthusiastic. 

The first sentence, with which he broke the awful 
silence, was a quotation from Rousseau, “ Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ, like a 
God!” 

1 despair of giving you any idea of the effect pro- 
duced by this short sentence, unless you could per- 
feculy conceive the whole manner of the man, as well 
as the peculiar crisis in the discourse. Never before 
did Lcompletely understand what Demosthenes meant 
by laying such a stress on delivery. You are to bring 
before you the venerable heures of the preacher; his 
blindness constantly recalling to your recollection 
old Homer, Ossian and Milton, and associating with 
his performances, the melancholy grandeur of their 
geniuses; you are to imagine that you hear his slow, 
solemp, well-accented enunciation, and his voice of 
affecting; trembling melody; you are to remember 
the pitch of passion and enthusiasm to which the con- 
gregation were raised; and then, the few minutes of 
portentous, death-like silence which reigned through- 
out the house; the preacher removing his white hand- 
kerebief from his aged face, (even then wet from the 
recent torrent of his tears,) and slowly stretching 
Hforth the hand which holds it, begins thé 
tence, ‘Socrates died like a philosopher,”—then 
pausing, raising his other hand, pressing them both 
clasped together with warmth and energy tohis breast, 
lifting his “ sightless balls” to heaven, and pouring 
this whole soul into his tremulous voice—** but Jesus 
Christ—like a God!” If fe had been indeed and in 
truth an angel of light, the effect could searcely have 
been more diviney’ 

Whatever [had been able to conceive of the sub- 
limity of Massillon, or the force of Bourdaloue, had 
iullen far short ofthe power which I had felt from 


these States, [ had no difficulty in understanding that | f, 


the delivery of this simple sentence. The blood, 
which jast before had rushed in a hurricane upon 


my brain, and, in the violence and agony of my feel- 
ings, had held my whole system in suspense, no 
ran back into my heart, with a sensation which 
cannot describe—a kind of shuddering delicious hor- 
ror! The paroxysm of blended pity and indi 
tion, to which I had been transported, subsided into 
the deepest self-abasement, humility and adoration, 
{ had just been Jacerated and dissolved by sympathy 
or our Saviour as a fellow creature; but now, wi 
fear and trembling, I adored him as—‘‘ a God!” 

It this description give you the impression, that 
this incomparable minister had anything of shallow, 
theatrical trick in his manner, it does him great in- 
justice. I have never seen, in any other orator, 
such a union of simplicity and majesty. He has } 
not a gesture, an attitude, or an accent, to which he 
does not seem forced, by the sentiment which he is 
expressing. His mind is too serious, too earnest, 
too solicitous, and, at the same time, too dignified, 
to stoop to artifice. Although as far removed from $ 
ostentation as a man can be, yet it is elear from the 
train, the style, and substance of his thoughts, that 
he is, not only a very polite scholar, but a man of 
extensive and profound erudition. I was foreib ‘a 
struck with a short, yet beautiful character whic > 
he drew of our learned and amiable countryman, ‘- 
Sir Robert Boyle: he spoke of him, as if ** his no+ ta 
ble mind had, even before death, divested herself of 
all influence from his frail tabernacle of flesh;” and 
called him, in his peculiarly emphatic and impres+ 
sive manner, ‘‘a pure intelligence: the link between ° 
men and angels. ” 


The new edition of this publication, may be had 
of S. W. Tobey, in Fourth street above Chesnut, and 
of the principal booksellers in Philadelphia, 


VARIETIES. 


FASHION AT THE HAVANNA. 
From a Diary kept during a recent visit by Eugene Ney.* 


Our first visit was to Admiral Laborde’s, who 
commands the Spanish squadron in these seas, We 
were obliged to make our way through a phalanx of 
officers and attendants, and were received in a spa- 
cious saloon. He isa short stout man, though notat 
all lusty; his features are good, and he speaks excel- 
lent French, his family being natives of Pai. * * 
We next paid our respects to the Governor, where 
we found an equally numerous assemblage of ofiicers 
in waiting. Vives is a little grey headed personage, » 
but has not all of the Admiral’s frankness and cor- 
diality about him. I was likewise introduced to the 
Count de Villa-Nueva, the Intendant of the Havana, 
who is second in command there, and Has the finest 
palace in the town. During our interview, he some- 
what maliciously pointed out the Governor’s game- 
cocks to me. It seems that Vives never leaves his 
house; his darling oceupation is to watch over the ~~ 
health and education of his cocks, which, I must 
admit, are noble creatures. I could see their Houses 
from the window; each of them has a separate resi- 
dence with his name inscribed above it;—the sanded 
arena in which they fight lay also beforeme. TheGe- 
neral haspublished an extensive work on the subject, 
which he has entitled ** Gallomachia.” * ** One 
of the finest residences at the Havana is Count de 
Fernandina’s; it cost him sixty thousand pounds, and 
there are seven or eight more in the town for whieh 
as much was paid. They are kept up in a style of 
luxury, which can scarcely be conceived, and when 
I dined with the Count, every thing was conducted. 
on a scale of the greatest magnificence. The usual 
dinner hour is three o’clock, but it is unfashionable 
not to anticipate the time by halfan hour, or even as 
much again, the interval being devoted to card play- 
ing. The dinner itself is precisely on the Paririan 
model, with the exception of rising from table when 
the dessert is to be served up, and adjourning to the 
drawing room, where you remain about a quarter 
of an hour, until notice has been given that all is 
ready. The company then return to their places.— 
On this occasiony I found the?table loaded with a 
profusion of fruits, fiowers, cakes, and ices. 

From five to six in the afternoon, the win ows of 
every street through which fashion whirls her vo- 
taries on their foray to the Pasco, are crowded) with 
females. ‘The Pasco is the promenade of the Havan~ 
na exquisites, their transatlantic ** Corso;” it lies 
outside the city gates, and consists of a broad avenué, 
seventeen hundred yards in length, lined with trees 
of various kinds. Two lateral walks have been forme 
ed for pedestrians; and, at given distances, stoné 
benches have been placed for their accommodation. 
‘There is a fountain in the middle of the Paseo, and 
a statue of Charles ILL (of Spain) stands at one of its 
extremities. Long files of volantes drive past this 
statue, then traverse the Plaza de Toros, wheel ., 
through the favoured haunts in the suburbs, and wind... 
up the excursion by returning to the Pasco, There,* 
was nothing which struck me half so much, 
first arrival at the Havanna, as the volanté—the bod 
of this vehicle resembles that of a post chariot; it fs. 
mounted on springs, and the wheels, which are quar« 
tered most ridiculously to the rear, are enormously 
high. It is furnished with a eloth curtain, whieh, 
when let down in front and buttoned on both sides, 
effectually isolate you from the rest of the world, 
and acts as a creen too against sun, dust, and mud, 
Between the shafts is a horse or mule, witha calessero. 
of negro across his back. ~ 

On common oceasions, you make use of a Quitrine, 


* A son of the late Marshal Ney. 
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unsuccessful,.as the party in advance is saidto have 
relays of horses in readiness all along the road. The 
sister of the young lady made a similar hasty visit 
to the Hymeneal alter about fifteen months ago, 
and started from the same spot as the parties did yes- 
terday morning. 

Mr. ae has also either been removed 
from, orresigned, his Office at the ordnance Board, 
—for between the Whig and Tory statements of the 
case, it is difficult to tell which is the true version. 
Atany rate, Mr. Kennedy has been appointed to 
the vacant Office. 
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which differs in no other repects from the volante, 
than by having a blind, which lets down like that of 
acabriolet. This is the best tended piece of furni- 
ture in all their household gear; the valante, indeed, 
is the first inmate which greets you as soon as you 
have crossed the threshold; nay, [ have not only 
stumbled upon it frequently in their ante-chambers, 
but in their very sitting-rooms. I recollect being at 
dinner one day at Stoudher’s, when the horse him- 
self was trotted across the dining-ball, and positively 
harnessed in the drawing-room! ‘The ladies go as 
full-dressed to the Pasco as they would to a ball.— 
On Sundays and holidays military bands are posted 
at various points, and a detachment of lancers tarns 


own hands, the notions of naturalists as to the atruc- 
ture of the body were derived from the inspection of 
open wounds, or from the disseetion of the inferior 
animals, and thus was the foundation laid of compa- 
rative anatomy. It wasto the light shed on Greece 
by the school of Alexandria that her physicians were 
indebted for their progress in medical science. But 
this celebrated school fell into decay, and anatomy 
was neglected to such a degree that some went so far 
as to proclaim its utter uselessness; and even Hippo-- 
crates, the father of medicine, never dissected a hu- 
man body. After the establishment of Christianity 
the practice of medicine was confined to ecclesiastics, 
and the repugnance to dissection was strengthened “ 
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swered as loudly—* Where are you? I don’t know 
where you are’—still imgaining that I was in search 
of her; but receiving no answer, she shortly went up 
stairs. On my return to the house about half an hour 
afterwards, she inquired why I had called to her so 
often, and where I was; and was of course surprised 
to hear [ had not been near the house at the time. 
On the 30th of the same month, at about 40’clock, 
P. M., Mrs. B. came down stairs into the drawing 
room, which she had quitted a few minutes before, 
and on entering the room, saw me, as she supposed, 
standing with my back to the fire. She addressed me, 
asked me how it was I had returned sosoon. (I had 
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Tar Late Mr. Cranpe.—Mr. Crabbe was born 


te 


out to keep order amongst the carriages. * * 


It is usual to adjourn from the mall to the Plaza de 


Armas, where military airs are played several times 
during the week; and to close the day’s campaign by 
a lounge at the opera. 


A Reoutar Yankee Story !—In the year——the 
shi; , of , was on the coast of Japan, al- 
ter the sperm whales; she had been unusually suc~ 
cessful, and was nearly full, when one day, two of 
her boats being out, the headmost one struck a very 
large female whale, which, having at the time a 

oung one in eompany, was unusually fierce ; upon 
Caen wounded, before they could ‘‘stern all,” she 
raised her tail, and, with a tremendous blow, stove 
the boat in pieces, killing and wounding every one 
‘on board but one sailor, who, on finding himself in 
the element, seized upon an oar for his support, un- 
till he could be picked up by another boat. The 
whale had not done all the injury she intended, for 
upon looking round and spying Jack upon his frail 
support, she made towards him with open jaws, and 
—swallowed him, oar and all! For atew moments 
Jack was utterly confounded, but, having recovered, 
began to think how he should extricate himself from 
his unpleasant situation. ‘Ihe entrance to the abyss 
looked too well defended by a row of teeth, for 
him to make his exit that way, while the monster 
was in her element ; and not having Jonah’s journal, 
that he might do as his predecessor had done before 
him, he well nigh gave up to despair; but nil des- 

randum is Jack’s motto. He at last bethought him- 
self of the only remedy which was in his power, and 
taking out his jack knife, he cut a hole near the tail 
of the monster, and putting his oar through, happi- 
ly sculled her ashore! After she was dead, he made 
his way through the same apperture by which he 
entered, was picked up by another vesse: home- 
ward bound, and was on the wharf to meet his old 
ames on their return, and received his share of 

e oil, 


¥ 

** PECULIARITIES” OF THE PreEss.—The stereo- 
typed phraseology of the press is to us a standing joke 
—a perpetual and never-to-be-exhausted spring of 
*‘rational, entertainment.” Is there an unusual 
shower of rain in avy village within five miles of 
London?—of course, its like was not known ‘in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant.” Does it happen 
to take place in town instead of the country ’—of 
course, ‘‘the metropolis was visited by one of the 
most awful,” &c. Is there a ehimney on .fire?—of 
course, the “devouring element” blazes through a 
long paragraph. Is a straw-bonnet-maker’s appren- 
tice robbed of her reticule, or exposed to the indig- 
nity of having her veil gently thrown back, displaying 
her beauties to the gaze of the vulgar?—of course, 
the deed was perpetrated by a ‘‘ wretch,” ora ‘* mon- 
ster in the human form.” Is somebody acquitted by 
the Lord Mayor upon acharge of swindling?—of 
course, he is a ‘* person of very imteresting appear- 
ance.” Is somebody convicted upona similar charge? 
—of course, he is a ** suspicious-looking character.” 
Does a gentleman fail to recover, at the hands of a 
magistrate, a wife who has run away from him fif- 
teen times’—of course, his feelings “ may be more 
easily conceived than described.” Do five tools, aged 
fifty-one years each, happen to meet together at any 
time this side of the antipodes?—of course, it is dis- 
covered that “ their nited ages amount to two hun- 
dred and fifty-five years.” Are péople married now 
a-days?—no, they are always ‘* Jed to the hymenial 
altar.” Are they hanged?—by no means; they are 
** Jaunched into eternity.” Do rich landowners give 
their tenantry a dinner at Christmas?—it is hailed as 
a noble specimen of ‘* genuine English hospitality.” 


Magazine. 


time before day-break, yes- 
terday morning, a travelling chariot and four horses 
were observed to.draw up in the Uxbridgeroad, op- 

site to Connaught-terrace, where they remained 
for a considerable time, waiting in evident readiness 
to start at a moment’s notice. At lasta horse and 
gig, in which were two persons, in travelling cloaks, 
was seen coming along Park-lane at full speed; the 
animal was white with foam, and appeared to have 


* | in 1754, at Aldborough, in Suffolk, where his father 
It is said 
that he was originally intended for the medical pro- 
fession, and that he served an apprenticeship to a 
provincial apothecary. He, however, was early won 
over to the Muses. He came to London at the age 
of twenty-four, gained the friendship of Burke, at 
whose recommendation he published, in 1781, his 
poem of **The Library.” This was quickly followed 
by ‘fhe Village,” which gained for his genius the 
In 
the meantime Crabbe had entered himself at Cam- 
tow accompanied the 
Duke of Ratland, as chaplain, upon his appointment 
Through 
the same patronage he afterwards obtained some 


held some appointment in the Customs, 


high and enviable approbation of Dr. Johnson. 
bridge, had taken orders, and 
to the Viceregal government of Ireland. 


small church preferment. Notwithstanding the suc- 
cess which had attended his earlier works, it was 
more than twenty years before he again ventured on 
publication, and we remember the no small surprise 
with which, in 1805, we read acollection of poems, 
then wet from the press, by one who, in his associa- 
tions with Burke and Johnson, seemed to belong to 
apastage. ‘his work also was eminently success- 
ful, and **The Borough” followed in 18L10—‘*Tales” 


in 1815—and **Tales of the Hall” in 1819.—Athene- 
um, 


A FORK. 
Singular appearance ofa steel fork in a man’s back. 


The Lancet, London paper of Feb. 4th, presentsa 
most singular case related by Dr. David Barnes, of 
the English navy, in which a large steel fork was 
lately extracted from the back of a sailor on board of 
the English Man of War Ship Belvidera, without the 
surgeons, Or any person under whose eye the man 
had been for a very long period, being able to obtain 
any clue to the mode in which, or the time when, it 
got there. ‘The presence of the fork was lirst denoted 
by a Small tumour between the right shoulder-blade 
and the spine; nearly two months after the appear- 
ance of which, the fork, to the astonishment ot every 
one present, was cut out by Dr. Burnes, ‘The man, 
on being questioned, when first the end of the fork 
was seen by Dr. Burnes, as to the nature of the piece 
of steel, expressed himself (says the Doctor) as much 
astonished as we were at its presence, and said he 
should not have known it, had we not told him, and 
had he not felt pain from our pulling it with the 
forceps. He had never been in action, nor did he re- 
collect having received any wound by which it could 
have been introduced. About two inches*below the 
opening made in the tumour, we observed a small 
white speck, the size of a leech-bite, but rather re- 
sembling the mark left many years after vaccination. 
This was the only vestige of any thing like a wound 
that we could detect in his back. He seemed to have 
no defect of memory in any way, for he, without 
hesitation, gave every information as to his former 
life and habit. He is a native of Devonshire, has 
been at sea since he was twelve years of age, and in 
the merchant service two years ago, when he joined 
the Frigate ‘I'weed, at the Isle of France, and from 
which ship he was paid off immediately before join- 
ing the Belvidera in February last. His parents live 
in Devonshire, but no kind of information has been 
obtained, as to the insertion of the fork, which Dr. 
_ Burnes thinks may have been in the back for years. 
The case is well authenticated, for while under treat- 
ment the patient was seen by the Hon. Captain Dun- 
das, Dr. “'weeddale, and most of the officers and 
crew of the ship, and also by Mr. Donnett, Mr. 
Geddes, Mr. Chartres, surgeons, and Dr. Jones, as- 
sistant surgeon, Royal Nawy; and the fork was ex- 
tracted in the presence of Dr. ‘Tweeddale, who as- 
sisted Dr. Burnes, and Lieutenant Ugden of the Roy- 
al Marines, in the operation. The Editor of the 
Lancet, adds ina note, ** No rational person can for 
a moment suppose that the ignorance of the man 
was real. The wound caused by the introduction of 
such an instrument must have been in the highest 
degree severe, and an effort to withdraw it appears 
to have been the cause of the forcible fracture near 
the handle.» The position of the fork was singular, 
as a stab is so much more Jikely to have been made 
downwards than upwards,” 


by the respectfor the rites which belong to a Chris- 
tian’s sepulture. ‘The first impulse which anatom 
received after the revival of letters was from Freder- 
ick IL., of Naples; and though in the following cen- 
tury it was studied with great ardour in Italy, still 
the horror which it excited was not extinguished.— 
Hence the origin of multiplying the resources of the 
anatomists by casts, models, plates, &c. In no 
country has the prejudice against anatomy existed in 
greater vigour than in England, and this accounts for 
the riches of our museums in all the admincula 
which serve as auxiliaries in this study. Mr. Cos- 
tello here entered into the enumeration of the vari- 
ous efforts which had been made since that time of 
facilitating the acquirement of this subject by means 
of lay figures. He deplored in common with the 
profession, that impediments to the study of anatomy 
existed to such a degree in England, but he confided 
in the wisdom of Parliament to afford relief, and put 
an end to the horrible system, which no class of men 
more sincerely condemned than the medical profes- 
sion. (Cheers.) He would only add, that his 
friend Dr. Auzoux had spent twelve years in con- 
structing the machine which was now before the 
meeting. Mr. C, then described the different parts 
of the body, while the inventor went on separating 
each muscle, until the skeleton was entirely denu- 
ded. At this time the pieces piled on the table ex- 
hibited a very curious appearance. In the descrip- 
tion Mr. Costello dwelt on each part, or region, as 
ii might happen cto be more or less important in a 
surgical point of view, odserving frequently that no 
dissection, however carefully performed, could re- 
present them with greater fidelity. In,this manner 
he demonstrated successively the arm, the fore-arm, 
the hand, with its wonderful complexity of tendons 
muscles, nerves, veins, and arteries; the regions of 
the neek and back were then shown; the brains, with 
its ventricles, the cerebellum, the medulla oblonga- 
ta and spinalis, and the origin of the nerves. He next 
explained the structure of the heart, with its valves; 
of the lungs, and traced the course of the circulation 
through these organs, on to the remotest parts of the 
body; the apparatus of deglutition, respiration, and 
voice; the viscera were next exhibited; the stomach, 
the small intestines, the liver, kidneys, &c. On the 
absorbents he bestowed particular attention, and 
stated that nothing could exceed the accuracy with 
which the great sympathetic nerve was executed.— 
The nerves were shown according to the system of 
Sir C, Bell, the heart according to Bichat, and the 
brain upon the systems of Willis and Gall. Ina 
word, he noticed the most difficult and interesting 
parts of human anatomy, and concluded this very in- 
teresting lecture by observing that although the in- 
vention of Dr. Auzoux could not teach the structure 
of the membranes, nor communicate any notion of 
the feel, the palp, the consistence and resistance of 
tissues, that it would be a most useful auxiliary to 
the avatomical student, and a most valuable means 
of reterence tor practitioners who have no time to 
bestow on the labours of the dissecting room. He 
hoped that he had proved the positions with which 
he had set.out, and, if so, his friend Dr. Auzoux de- 
served the warmest thanks of the profession in all 
countries. (Loud applause.) Mr. Costello’s ad- 
dress was frequently interrupted by bursts of ap- 
plause. An animated discussion then took place on 
the value of this extraordinary production, and thanks 
were voted by acclamation to the inventor and to Mr. 
Costello. 


MISCELLANY. 


[From Thatcher’s Essay on Ghosts, Apparitions, &c. } 
ILLUSION. 


Tie following article is contained in the Fidin- 
burgh Journal of Science, conducted by Dr. Brew- 
ster, who says of the narrator of the case, that his 
station in society and as a man of science, would au- 
thenticate the minutest particulars in his narrative, 
and satisfy the most scrupulous reader that the case 
has been philosophically as well as faithfully describ- 
ed. The narrator is in fact the husband of the lady 
who was the subject of the disease. 

On the twenty-sixth: of December, 1829, about 


left the house for a walk half an hour before.) She 
said I looked fixedly at her with a serious and 
thoughtful expression of countenance, but did not 
speak, She supposed I was busied in thought, and 
sat down in an arme-chair, near the fire, and within 

a couple of feet at most of the figure she still saw 
standing before her. As, however, the eyes still 
continued ‘to be fixed upon her, after a few mo- 
ments she said—* Why don% you speak—?’ The 
figure upon this moved off towards the window at the 
further end of the room, the eyes still gazing on her, 
and passed so very close to her in doing so, that she 
was struck by the circumstance of hearing no step 
nor sound, nor feeling her clothes brushed against, 
nor even any agitation in the air, The idea then 
arose for the first time in her mind, that it was no 
reality, but a spectral illusion, (being a person of 
sense and habituated to account rationally for most 
things, the motion of anything supernatural was out 
of the question.) She recollected however your hav- 
ing mentioned that there was a sort of experimentum 
crucis, applicable to these cases, by which a genuine 
ghost may be distinguished from one conjured up by 
merely natural causes; namely the pressing the eye 
in order to produce the effect of seeing double, when, 
according to your assertion, a true ‘l'artarean ghost 
may be duplicated as well as everything else; while 
the morbid ideal being, I suppose, an impression on 
the retina would or ought to remain single. I am 
sorry however, to say, that the opportunity for veri- 
fying your theory was unfavourable. Before Mrs. 

B. was able distinetly to double her vision, my figure 
had retreated to the window and disappeared there, 

The lady followed, shook the curtains, and tried the 
windows, being still loth to believe it was nota reality, 
so distinct and forcible was the impression. Finding, 
however, that there was no natural means of egress, 

she became convinced of having seen a spectral ap- 
parition, such as are recorded in Dr. Hibbert’s work, 

and consequently felt no alarm or agitation, The’ 
appearance lasted four or five minutes. It was bright 
daylight, and Mrs. B. is confident that the apparition 

was fully as vivid as the reality; and when standing 
close to her, it concealed, of course, the real objects 
behind it. Upon being told of this my visible ap- 

pearance in the spirit, having been only audible afew 


days before, I was, as you may imagine, morealarm= 


ed for the health of the lady than for my own ap- 
prosehints death, or any other fatality the vision might 

e supposed to forebode. Still both the stories were 
so very much en regle as ghost stories, the calls of 
the plaintive voice, each one louder than the preced- 
ing, the fixed eye and the mournful expression of the 
phantom, its noiseless step and spirit-like vanishing, 
were all so characteristic of the wraith, that 1 might 
have been unable to shake off some disagreeable 
fancies, such as a mind once deeply saturated with the 
poison of nursery-tales cannot altogether banish, had 
it not been fora third apparition, at whose visit I 
myself assisted, a few days afterwards, and which E 
think is the keystone of the case, rendering it as com- 
plete as could be wished. 

On the fourth of this month, January, 1830, five 
days after the last apparition, at about ten o’clock at 
night, I was sitting in the drawing room with Mrs. 
5. and in the act of stirring’ the fire, when she ex- 
claimed, ‘Why there’s the cat inthe room!’ ask- 
ed her ‘Where?’ She replied, “There close to you.” 
‘Where?’ I repeated. ‘Why, on the rug, to be 
sure, between yourself and the coal-seuttle.’ I had 
the pokerin my hand, and I pushed in the direction 
mentioned, “lake eare,’ she cried out, ‘take care, 
you are hitting her with the poker.’ J] again asked 
her to point out exactly where she saw the cat.— 
She replied, ‘Why sitting up there close to your 
feet, on the rug :-~she is looking at me. Itis kitty, 
come here kitty.’ There are two cats in the house, 
one of which went by this name, ‘They are rarely, 
ifever, in the drawing room. At this time, Mrs. B. 
had certainly no idea that the sight of the cat was an 
illusion. I asked her to touch it. She got up for 
the purpose, and seemed, too, as if she was pursu- 
ing something which movedaway. She followed a 
few steps, and then said,— It has gone under that 
chair.’ L told her it was an illusion. She would 
not believe it. I lifted up the chair; there was no- 
thing there, nor did Mrs. B. see any thing more of 
it. I searched the room ail over and found potion, 


been @fiven a long distance. The persons, a lady 
and gentléman, alighted, took their seats in the 
chariot, the word ‘* go on” was given, and the crack 
of the post boys’ whips, and the rattle of the chariot 
wheels, was heard only for a second or two, ere they 
were whirled out of sight, in the diregtion of the 
north road. Itis said that the fair fugitive is the 
daughter of a wealthy resident in the neighbourhood 


There was a dog lying on the hearth, who wou 

have betrayed great uneasiness had a cat been in the 
room. He was perfectly quiet. Inorder to be quite 
cerrain, Lrung the bell and sent for the cats. ‘They 
were both found in the house-keeper’s room. ‘The 
most superstitious person could now doubt no lon- 
ger asto the real character of these illusory ap- 
pearances, and the case is so complete, that 1 hope 


half past four sae in the afternoon, Mrs. B. was 
standing near thefire in the hall, and on the point of 
going up stairs to dress, when she heard as she sup- 
posed, my voice calling her by name,—Come here, 
come tome! She imagined that I was calling at the 
door to have it opened, went to it, and was surprised 
on opening it to find no one. She returned toward 
the fire, and again heard the same voice, calking very 


On Saturday a very interesting exhibition took 
place at the Westminster Medical Society, of an ar- 
tificial human body constructed for the purpose of 
facilitating the Study of anatomy. This extraordinary 
piece of mechanism is the production of Dr. Auzoux 
of Paris, and has been recently imported into En- 
gland. Dr. Auzoux being unable to express him- 


come bere. She then| there will be no renewal of them, symptomatic as 
: of Clapham Common, and her companion a Caval- | self in our language, Mr. Costello, the lithrotisty| distinetly.and loud,~-Come, } 

ry Oficer of some distinction, who eventually | kindly the task of explaining its uses to} opened two opher, doors of the same room, but sce- | they of course are state 
: succeed to titled honours, and an immense estate. | the Society. Mr. Costello began by taking‘a brief | ing no one, ‘she returned to the fire place.’ After a| am sorry, to say Mrs. B. as wellas myself, forg 


The young lady was not missed until four hours after 


to try the experimentum erucis on the cat. Mrs. B. 
she had taken her departure. An instant a 


has naturally a morbidly sensitive imagination, 5° 
| strongly affecting her corporeal impressions, that the 


view of the progress of anatomy from ancient times, few miniites, she-heard the same voice still calling— 
Before the time of the Ptolemies, ‘who soeaat Come to me, come, come away; this time in a leud, 
human anatomy, and performed dissections with their | plaintive, and somewhat impatient tone. She an- 


was commenced, which will, in all pro ity, be 
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» eventually the accession of fortune. 


story of any person having severe pain by accident 
or otherwise, will occasionally produce acute 
ges of pain in the correspondent part of her person. 
An account, for instance, of the amputation of an 
arm, will produce an instantaneous and severe sense 
of pain in her own arm; and so of other relations. 


[FrompLoudon’s Magazine of Natural History.] 
THE DOMESTIC CAT DIVING FOR FISHES. 


Sim—lIn reading that delightful lithe work of Mr. 
White’s, ‘ The Natural | of Shelborne,’ 
ropensity of cats for fish, and their repugnance to 
feet, are remarked by the intelligent 
author. An anecdote or two of these beautiful but 
maligined quadrupeds, proving their pischivorous 
natures inthe one case, and inthe othera strong 
natural antipathy overcome by a still more power- 
ful propensity, will perhaps be amusing to some of 
your readers, who, like myself, have a regard for 
every thing ‘ which lives, and moves and has a being.’ 
In the centre of my father’s garden was a fish pool, 
stocked with various kinds of fish. Many a time and 
oft have witnessed puss (and a very pretty tortoise- 
shell puss she was, and a great favorite withal) wateh- 
ing at its brink for its finny inmates, and on their 
appearing at the surface darting onher prey, and in 
spite of the wetting and ducking she encountered, 
bringing them in* triumph to the pond’s edge, and 
regaling on the delicious fare. This sport, 1 believe, 
she continued in the enjoyment of till the day of her 
death; and so amused were we with her angling 
powers, that no obstruction was ever thrown in her 
way. The pond, moreover, was not as some may 
imagine sloping in its bottom, and picturesque In its 
appearance, but it was completely a cockney pond 
in its tout ensemble, octangular in its shape, of 
precise equality in its depth, with a pavement smooth 
and regular both in the sides and base; therefore, be- 
fore this puss could gratify her taste, a plunge: was 
to be taken which was sufficient to make the stoutest 
cat’s heart tremble. 

The other anecdote relates to a cat of more extra- 
ordinary acquirements, which belonged to oneot my 
workmen. In a large and deep pond at my premi- 
ses in the Green Lanes, a stock—not of fish, but of 
rats—had accumulated, the destruction of which was 
undertaken by this uncommon cat. He was daily in 
in the habit, for nine or ten years, of stationing him- 
selt on the margin of the water and of jumping into 
the liquid element on the appearance ot his game.— 
A day seldom closed unsuccessfully, and he has been 
seen and knowh to catch and bring trom the watery 
deep four of those vile vermin betwixt sunrise and 
sunset. AsI said, thisamusement was kept up by 
him for the space of nine or ten P hice in tact until 
his rat-catching powers deserted him; and when his 
teeth became ail extracted in the performance of his 
daily feats, and his master had him killed that the 


© miserable death of starvation might not await him, 
This cat was truly 


a sportsman, and pursued the 
rt solely forthe love of it; he caught his game 
with avidity, but never eat a morsel; so that the plea- 
sure of the chase alone had charms enough in his 
mind to vanquish one of the strongest antipathies of 
his nature. 
Lam Sir, &c. 
WILLIAM SCALES. 
Stamford Hill, April 13, 1831. 


THE TOADEATER. 


In the number of pests attuching themselves to 
good society, few are to be found more dangerous 
than the toadeater; like the class of /es parvenus, 
they are despised, but must at the same time be 
feared. The latter admitted, on sufferance only, into 
that circle, where, while they imagine they shine, 
they are in reality butts and laughing stocks, have no 
easy task to maintain their false position; the caprice, 
the temper, friendships, and enmities of their fash- 
jonable patrons must be consulted; one false step, 
and they are hurled from their ridiculous eminence 
to comparative obscurity. Not so with the toadeater; 
the rank of their victim secures their reception? by 
pandering to the passions, they become neeessary to 
them; the dislike of the world increases the blind 
attachment, and the triumphant .toady frequently 
owes to it not only the continuance of favours but 
These beings 
are divided into two classes, male and female, and 
generally consist of persons of mean birth and vulgar 
minds, yet possessed of suflicient tact to discover the 
weak points of their patron’s character, and render 
themselves indispensable, either by their flattery, 
their utility, or presumed regard. 

The toadeater, (female species, )is generally found 
in the mansion of some old maid or widow of quality, 
to the great horror of nieces and sons, who, of course, 
are looking forward to the accumulation of jointures 
and dowries, and by their open and too frequent ill- 
timed hostility to their natural enemy, increase the 
obstinacy of age, and lose their expected legacies. 
It is generally imagined that these female vampires 
do every thing to place the natural heirs of their 
dupes in an unfavourable light. This is a common 
error, and would be far too coarse a policy. Their 
abject is to praise them, to become their defenders 
when absent in order that their complaints of insults, 
which are frequently given in private may be placed 
to the effects of jealousyiand malignancy; thus, the 
toady is esteemed a generous, kind, and persecuted 
being; self is enlisted in their cause; the sentimental 
old lady thinks, what will become of her dear friend 
if left to the mercy of a spendthrift son, or fashiona- 


ble niece? and in her will she neglects her nearest 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


relatives to reward a life of meanness, servility, and 
deceit. 

The male toady i generally some boon compan- 
ion picked up at college, or humble travelling com- 
panion, whose ‘‘ready laugh and lie” has become 
necessary to the dissipated lordling, or thoughtless 
man of fashion. No sooner does one of this class eu- 
ter life than the whole class of toadies are on the look 
out; he who is fortunate enough to obtain his notice 
cautiously keeps all rivals in the back ground; he first 
makes himself useful, arranges his accounts, backs 
his opinions, promotes parties of pleasure, where, al- 
though abstemious himself, he has no objection to 
dissipation in his victim; attends to his betting book, 
writes his assignations,—in short becomes his other 
celf, and all under the colour of the most disinterest- 
ed friendship. Brothers will sometimes feel jealous 
of the influence of a stranger; remonstrances ensue 
and enstrangement is the consequence;—should the 
hot-headed youth fall ina dyel, there is generally 
time for a will; if by dissipation, his dear friend is 
by his bed-side, and seldom in either instance for- 
gotten. Age too, as in the opposite sex, is attacked; 
the precise old bachelor has his confidential compan- 
ion whose study is to rival the natural heir. Il can 
remember an instance where a thoughtless nephew 
rivetted the toady’sinfluence by striking hima violent 
blow, during an altercation. ‘That blow was a bet- 
ter income to him than the pension of the Marquis ot 
Anglesey for the loss of his leg,—the old gentleman 
never forgave his nephew, but left his estate to the 
toadeater, In the family of ministers, bishops, and 
persons possessing patronage, those beings are of a 
less dangerous character, and here their object is to 
make themselves generally liked by the tamily:— 
my Lord finds him a profound admirer and panegy- 
rist,—my Lady a kind, obliging creature,—the 
daughter, a useful beau, and the sons a screen for 
their vices; the reward of which, generally, is a liv- 
ing in the church, commission in the army or ravy, 
or an appointment in the civil department, for which 
the nation pays, and ‘Toady reaps the reward of his 
servility.— Court Journal, 


SELECTIONS. 


METAPHYSICS, 
Specimen ofa Collegiate Examination. 

Professor. What is a sait box? 

Student. It is a box made to contain salt. 

Prof. How is it divided? 

Stud. Into a salt box, and a box of salt. 

Prot. Very well show; the distinction? 

Stud. A salt box may be where there is no salt, 
but salt is absolutely necessary to the existence of a 
box of salt. 

Prof. Are not salt boxes otherwise divided? 

Stud. Yes, by a partition. 

Prof. What is the use of this division? 

Stud. ‘To separate the coarse salt from the fine. 

Prof. How? think a little. 

Stud. To separate the fine salt from the coarse. 

Prof. To be sure, to separate the fine from the 
coarse; but are not salt boxes otherwise distinguished? 

Stud. Yes, into possible, positive, and probable. 

Prof. Define these several kinds of salt boxes. 

Stud. A possible salt box is a salt box yet unsold, 
in the joiners hands, 

Prot. Why so? 

Stad. Because it hath not yet become a salt box, 
having never had any salt in it; and it may probably 
be applied to some other use, 

Prof. Very true; for a salt box which never had, 
hath not now, and perhaps never may have any salt in 
it, - only be termed a possible salt box. 

a probable salt box? 

Stud. It is a salt box.in the hand of one going to a 
shop to buy salt, and who hath two pence in his 
pocket to pay the shopkeeper: and a positive salt box 
is one which hath actually and dona fide got salt in it, 

Prof. Very good; what other division of salt boxes 
do you reccollect? 

Stud, They are divided into substantive and pen- 
dent.. A substantive salt box is that which stands by 
itself on the table or dresser, and the pendent is that 
which hangs by a nail against the wall. 

Prof. What is the idea ofa salt box? 

Stud. It is that image which the mind conceives of 
a salt box when no sult is present. 

Prof. What is the abstraghidea of a salt box? 

Stnd. It is the idea of a salt box abstracted fifom 
the idea of a box of salt, or of a salt box: or of a 
box of salt. 

Prof. Very right; by this means you acquire a 
most perfect knowledge of a salt box: but teli me, is 
the idea of a salt box & Salt idea? 

Stud. Not unless the ideal box hath the idea of 
salt contained in it. 

Prof. True; and therefore an abstract idea cannot 
be either sait or fresh, round or square, long or short: 
and this shows the difference between a salt idea and 
an idea of salt.—Is an aptitude to Mold salt an essen- 
tial or aa accidental property of a salt box? 

Stud. It is an essential, but if there should be a 
crack in the bottom of the box, the aptitude to spill 
salt would be termed an accidental property of that 
salt box. 

Prof.\Mery well, well, itideed. What is the 
salt called whbaiepeet § to the box? 

Stud. It is called its contents. ae 

And why Sed he ‘ 

tud. Because cook is con guoad to 
find plenty of salt in the 


Prof. You are very right. — 


hat is” 


LITERARY SQUINTING, 


(a robin. ) ‘ 
When isa man not a man’—When he’s a shaving, 
When is a man like a wooden box?—When he’sa 
coughing (a coffin. ) 


When is a ship not a ship?—When iv’sa shore. 

Why will not the aristocracy take Epsom Salts?— 
Because they are for working people. 

Why is good conduct like boiling water? —Because 
it raises esteem (a steam.) 

Can the leopard change his spot?—Yes. If he does 
not like one spot, he can go to another, 


From the Charleston Gazette. 

MOoRALS oF THE NoveL.—It is not objected that 
the morality of the hero of the novel, is questionable 
—nor is it required that it should be of the most el- 
evated order. ‘lhose familiar with that class and 
kind of reading, in the long run, will readily under- 
stand the true objection in the case of Eugenes ARAM. 
The crime of-which he was guilty, and the hypoc- 
risy which characterized the whole life of this hero, 
ure not the offences charged against Mr. BuLwen. 
The charge is, that, with a knowledge of this crime, 
and the details of this continued hypocrisy before 
him, he has endeavoured to provoke a sympathy for 
him in the mind of the reader, which such a wretch 
never merited, How disgustingly loathsome are all 
his lessons of moratity—his preachings and cantings 
—his elevated strains and stretches of sentiment— 


moment when he is indulging in the fruits of wan- 
ton, extreme and unexpiated crime.—It was Mr, 
Butwer’s mistake to have made him guilty; and it 
is in this singular and single departure trom the 
model of Cares Wittiams, by Gopwiy, that his 
greatest error consisted. How could he expect to 
warm the mind of his reader with a sympathy only 
due to suffering and lofty enduring merit, in behalf 
of asmean, avaricious and murderous ruffian, who 
hopes to avoid the consequeuces of his sin, while’ 
enjoying its fruits; and only avoids future crime, 
and the punishment of the past, by keeping aloof 
from society. 


Tue JEWELS or THE Princess oF ORANGE.—The 


stolen by Carrara from the Princess of Orange, ap- 
pears to have been fraught with more difficulty and 
danger than has been generally supposed. Mr. Ray- 
mond narrowly escaped death in two or three instan- 
ces. On one occasion he received a severe cut on the 
head from a Belgian soldier, which would have been 
followed by another that would probably have been 
fatal, had not an officer who knew him rushed for- 
ward and reseued him. On another occasion, as he 
was crossing the frontiers into Holland, he was fired 
upon twice by the Dutch sentinels, who were igno- 
rant of his character and the enterprise in which he 
was engaged. 

His first journey from the Hague to Brussels was 
fruitless. ‘he description of the spot were the jew- 
els were buried, given him by Carrara’s wife, was so 
vague that he was obliged to return for further infor- 
mation. On his second visit to Brussels, he succeed- 
ed in making a purchase of the ground where they 
were said to have been conceeled, and had a large 
shanty erected upon the premises, with a view to 
prevent any discovery of his'design, pretending that 
his object in making the purchase was to cultivate the 
mulberry tree. He then commenced digging, and his 
efforts were rewarded by the appearance of an iron 
box, which proved to contain the object of his search. 

Mr, Kay mond ascertained, to his satisfaction, that 
the jewels were stolen from the apartments of the 
Princess by Carrara andan accomplice. That accom- 
plice was afterwards murdered by Carrara, in order 
to seize the whole prize, and prevent him from be- 
coming an informer. ; 

The foregoing is from the Journal of Commerce, 
The jewels are said to be worth £100,000 sterling. 
The Mercantile Advertiser says: 

The government of Holland have sent out by Mr. 
Raymond thé mountings from which the jewels sei- 
zed by the Custom House in this city were taken by 
Carrara, found by Mr. Raymond in the box-dug up 
by him near Brussels. Thishas deen done to prevent 
any possibility of doubt, that the jewels claimed by 
the Dutch Government are the ideutical ones stolen 
from the palace at Brussels. The jewels had pre- 
viously been returned by our government; this tact, 
however, was not known in Holland when Mr, Ray- 
mond left the Hague. 


From Foreign Journals Received at this Office. 


CuRE FoR CHoLEna.—A correspoudent of the 
Scotsman makes the following suggestion in cases of 
Cholera:—* Itis well known that the most promi- 
nent symptom of the disease, is retarded motion 
of the vital parts, Now it oceurs to me that ni- 
trous oxygem gas, judging from the effect it has on 
healthy subject, in deadening pain and increas- 
ing the motion of the heart and lungs to au incredi- 
ble extent, when breathed fora short time; that it 
will be mach more safe than the present treatment, 
which is already greatly (perhaps unjustly ) somplain- 
ed of, as it sometimes gives the patients the appear- 


‘| ance of death before they are actually dead.” 


Within these few years the population of Lyons 
has considerably increased, In 1791 it contained 121- 


i inhabitants, but in consequence of the siege of 


1793 the numbers were reduced to less than 80,000, 


“When is a thief not a thiet?—When he’s a robbing | 


When isa sailor not a sailor?>—When he’s a board. | 000. 


his love-cooings and dulcet tenderness, at the very | 


expedition of Mr. Raymond in search of the jewels | 


111 
In 1802 the numbers were 88,662, and in 1827 the fix- 
ed population had increased to 97,439; but there 
was a floating population, estimated at 43,684, which 
with 8,600, the inmates of the barracks and hospi- 
tals, made the total population at that period 149,723, 
‘he population of the suburbs may be stated at 36,- 
» thus making at the period of the census in 1827, 
187, 723; atthe present period it may be stated in 
round numbers at 200, QUO. 

Ata late sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
Baron de Humboldt presented the Academy with a 
cluster of Crystals of Emeralds, recently found in 
the middle region ot the Ural, to the nor@pof Ekathe 
reineburgh, He had received it as a present from the 
Emperor of Russia; and he remarked, that it was not 
found in the carburetted schistus of transition, like 
the beautiful emeralds from Muzo mine,” in Col- 
umbia, but im mica-schistus, as is the case with the 


emeralds found in Upper Egypt. he emer- 


ald weighs twelve hundred carats, but that of the 
Ural cluster, fifteen hundred and fourteen, 

Lornp Brron.—The lines beginning Oh, me- 
mory, torture me no more,” and the celebrated 
** Nota drum was heard,” are not the only ones er 
roneously attributed to Lord Byron. His muse was 
long made responsible for one of the vaticinations 
of the White Lady, in the Monastery, by Walter 


Seott, beginning—** Within this awful volume lies, - 


the mystery of mysteries;” and also the most ingeni- 
ous riddle of modern time on the letier H, ** It was 


whispered in Heaven,” which is the production of a © 


talented Jady now living in London, who contributed 
the lines long after they were known and admired in 
the circle of her friends, to Mrs. Joanna Baillie’s 
collection, sometime since published for a benevoe 
lent purpose. 

Paganini at Bata.—A Bath Paper speaks of 
Paganini in the following terms :—**This highly 
gifted and extraordinary urtist delighted a most dis- 
tinguished and crowded audience at the Assembly 
Rooms, Bath, on Friday week. It would be per- 
fectly impossible to convey to those who have not 
yet listened to, and revelled in his magic sounds, 
what those,sounds are. —Paganini hss no prototype. 
In style, powers of execution, and of imitation, he 
stands pre-eminently alone. During his perform- 
ance he needs not the chains of written music—a 
circumstance strongly indicative of great intellectue 
al arrangement. the most-difficult of instru-_ 
ments he executes with ineonceivable ease, the 
most intricately rapid passages. Our surprise be- 
comes wound up to the highest pitch, and we are 
lost in admiration, In what is denominated the 
Portamente style, he excites the most powerful sen- 
sations and Occasionally calls intoexistence associae 
tions which amount almost to pain! He appeals 
to the most tender sympathies of the heart and awak- 
ens its purest and its brightest feelings! Paganini 
recalls to our minds the comparison between Tie 
motheus and Ceetlia:— 

‘* He rais’da mortal to the skies— 
She drew an angel down.” 

On Tuesday a duel was fought in a field near 
Castleknock, by two gentlemen, whose names are 
unknown. One of these gentlemen, it appears, Was 
unmarried, and the Other married; the latter having 
fired,.the other discharged his pistol in the aig, saye 
ing, he did not wish to deprive of life a man apon 
whose existence a family were dependant. ‘The 
parties were then reconciled, and drove off in the dix 
rection of the Black Church.—Dudblin Morning Re- 

ister, 
et Amsterdam, in 1831, there were 7,342 births, 
7,138 deaths, 1,195 marriages, and six diyorces,— 
Of the births, 6,736 were legitimate, and 606 natural 
children, making an average of less than one illegi- 
timate child in every ten births. If this proportion 
is correct, there is more morality at Amsterdam than 


in Paris, where the proportion is about one in three, . 


or atleast one in four. It has been remarked that 
amongst the legitimate children there are more boys 
than girls, whilst in the illegitimate births the num- 
ber of females is the greatest. The same observa- 
tion has been made in other p , but it is a result 
that it would be very difficult to account for. 

A great improvement has recently been made in 
the construction of piano fortes, by the introduction 
of a steel plate for the pins, and the mode of fixing 
the wires, by which means more tone is produced, 
the necessity of twisting the wires is superseded, and 
they are less liable to br.ak, or, if broken, they are 
more readily replaced. When, also, an instrument 
is new-stringed, it is sooner brought to concert piteh, 
and requires much less tuning alterwards. On this 
principle the wires may be stretched a fourth above 
concert pitch; and it possesses the great advantage of 
remaining in tune, when played upon, much longer 
than those on the old plan. Some of these instru 
ments have been brought to Brighton, and have since 
been introduced at the palace. — Brighton Gaz. 

On the Ith ult. a woman at Etuin, ( Meuse, ) wag 
awakened from her sleep by a heavy press 
her chest,tand perceived an immense whifé phantom 
upon her bed. Contrary to the usual effect of the 
incubus, she was able to ery out, and did so with so 
much force that the room was soon filled with her 
neighboursywho at first were almost in an equal state 
of alarm with herself, but on rallying their courage, 
discovered that she was literally tormented with the 
night-mare; for, by some unaccountable means, a 
large white horse being attacked with a vertigo, had 
contrived to mount a very narrow and steep flight of 
stairs, pushed the door of her chamber open, and 


— imagining that his ascent was not finished, 
placed his fore-feet on the bed, However the 


upon 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


nimautaay have got up, he certainly did not disap- 
pearigike: a phantom, for his descent was attended 
with #9 much difficulty that it was necessary to let 
him dbwa by slinging him, and this was not accom~ 
plished without the aid of numerous assistants. — Pa- 
ris paper. 

romva work lately published by order of the Pre- 
sident;of the Council, it appears that within Paris 
and the Banlieu, 355 children were made orphans 
by the events of the three days of July, 1830; name- 
ly, the first Arrondissement 30, in the second 9, in 

third 16, in the fourth 26, in the fifth 27, in the 
sixth 41, imthe seventh 26, in the eighth 38, in the 


4 twelfth 88; in the Arrondissement of Sieaux 22, and 
a in. thateof St. Denis 23. A second part of the same 
i. —.. comprises the names of the guardians of 
Ahese interesting objects. A third part gives a state- 
i: ment of the sums paid, and to be paid for the sup- 
: port of the orphans, from the year 1830, to the year 
_ 1849; when they will all have attained an age to pro- 
vide for themselves, The year in which the largest 
amount will be payable, will be 1834, when 155,000 
franesywill be expended; the lowest must necessarily 

‘ bedn 1849, when it will be 1,400 francs only. 


¢ 


From a late London paper. 
PREMIER AND HIS WIFE. 
of the magazines of the month contains a story, 


¢ Pier ambitiously told, of a statesman of high rank 

‘BShis country, the conduct of whose lady was such 

him considerable uneasiness. He had, in 

‘Wfiety good reason to suspect that she had been un- 

faithtal, but as the story runs in the magizine, ap- 

“paprances, and nothing more, were against her; and 

er mystifications and explanations, every thing 
ily. 

CNS. is opbecible not to see that the hero of the story 

4n-eminent minister, now no more; a tolerable ap- 

‘proximation, even to his name, is given in the mag- 

, Beine. The story, however, as it was related at the 

, jtime, was considerably different. Both the lady and 


Propet are dead, and there can be no great harm 


‘The répeating what was the gossip of the day, even 
_ though 


~ 


that gossip was, possibly, untrue altogether. 
— was a man of most laborious habits of busi- 


Pes He was, in fact, occupied, almost every hour 
spl the twenty-four, that he did not devote to sleep, 
pwoflicial daties—in diplomatic correspondence—or 
- ¥n the labours of the House of Commons. This sort 
~ @bdife had become, as it were, second nature, and 
. though originally a gay man, and, in every respect, 
aman qualified for shining in society, his time be- 
“game so much engrossed by public business, that his 
_ ~domestic affairs attracted little of his notice, and even 
3 his relaxations were almost as much matter of rou- 
i "tine as the labours of office. His dinner parties were 
_ given for the sake of politics, and his presence in a 
i} @ ® ball-room was nearly as official as his presence ata 
council. 
His Lady—who in London can forget he: ?’—was 
accustomed to all the splendours of the highest life, 
and the fame and station of her husband, acded to 
her own exquisite taste and fascinating manners, 
made her parties the most recherche things in the 
world, The estrangement of her husband from do- 
mestic life made her completely independent of his 
movements, and, as she had no family to engross her 
attention, she lived altogether in am atmosphere of 
gayety and graceful dissipation. The match had been 
what.is generally called a love match, and certainly 
never were there two persons more suited to inspire 
mutual affection. Politics, as we have said, made him 
a stranger at home—and the barrenness of his bed 
was feltasa misfortune which rendered domestic 
life less agreeable. At first, her Ladyship complain- 
ed somewhat of the negligence of her Lord; but cus- 
tom soon reconciled matters, and she became con- 
tented with reigning as the queen of fashion. 
Nothing could be more affectionate than their con- 
duct when they met; but it was, at least, little more 
than the affection of friends. He was scarcely ever in 
her company: and the censorious tongue of the world 
accused her of being’not displeased by the attention 
of others. So far the story we are relating agrees 
pretty closely with that in the magazine. ‘The wri- 
ter, as soon as he has brought his hero and heroine 
to this point, gets the statesman into a masquerade in 
his own house, where, under the disguise of a domino, 
he hears insinuations about his wife’s virtue, which 
shock and alarm him; and. finally, he overhears a 
proposal of elopement made to her by a foreign 
nobleman (who turns out to be a music master, ) 
which she repels with indignation; after having, how- 
ever, listened to it for a long time, with too much 
complacency. A reconciliation, after the usual quan- 
tity of anger and remonstrance, then takes place. 
The story, as told at the time, was thus:—Lord — 
‘and his Lady occupied two sleeping apartments, con- 
nected by a sort of anti-chamber, but approached 
from different sides by separate stair-cases. His 
Lordship one night had brought a confidential friend 
into the anti-chamber, where they were, as usual, 
discussing politics, and laying down plans of debate, 
It was late, and every person in the house had re- 
tired to rest. lo the course of conversation a reference 
was made to a document, and his Lae? went to 
procure it. The shortest way lay through his lady’s 
bed-chamter. He opened the door of the dressing 
room, and inso doing made a noise. He then pro- 
eeeded to the bed-room, which also he opened, 
hastily traversed it, uttered his lady’s name in a 
voice of agony, and returned to his friends — 
That gentleman said, that he had never witnessed 
sach a change of countenance in so short a time. 


| 3 ninth.23, in the tenth 30, in the eleverth 6, in the. 


Scarcely a minute had passed and the gay smile had 
given place to the most ghastly and cadaverous ex- 
pression that could be conceived. He hastily drank 
off a large glass of wine, and uttered some incoherent 
exclamations as to what he had seen. : 

As he became somewhat calmer, he told his friend, 
that on entering the room he plainly saw the figure 
of a person, reflected by a looking-glass, hastily re- 
treating by the opposite staircase. His wife was 
asleep, or pretending to be so. The gentleman was 
dressed, and the bed was undisturbed. He went for- | 
ward to the door from which the escape had been 
made, but it was completely closed. 

‘* Could there have been no mistake?” | 

‘¢ Scarcely. He had seen the figure in the looking 

lass as plainly as ever he had seen his own face there.’ 

‘¢ Did he know the man?” 

‘*¢ Too well—a dependant of his own.” 

‘¢ Might it not have been a mere illusion?” 

His Lordship paused; he said, that business had of 
late disturbed him, and that he was not always cer- 
tain at such late hours, that he was perfectly clear in 
all his perceptions. But still there was no disputing 
his 8enses—unless, said he, with a sigh, I have lost 
them altogether. 

He returned to the bed room, and on coming back, 
said that his lady continued to be asleep, and the 
room was perfectly undisturbed. His wonted cool- 
ness had returned—he affected to treat the matter as 
a mere delusion—said he wanted rest— ed that 
his friend would dismiss the matter from his mind 
altogether, and bade him good night. 

e was never the same man again. Her ladyship 
lived always high in the estimation of society, but 
her husband never forgot the figure in the glass. 

We do not vouch for the truth of a single word in 
this tale—we only tell the story as it was told to us, 
and shall not — it by adding a single word ot 
corroboration derived from other circumstances. 
This is the foundation of the nowvelletie referred to. 


NAPOLEON’S GHOST. 

A late London paper relates the following account 
of a ludicrous trial which took place at the Mansion 
House recently. 

M. Piere de Blois, a French gentleman, who re- 
sides in chambers in Leadenhall street, was sum- 
moned before the Lord Mayor for beating Rafoel 
Spaglietti, an image seller, and breaking a very fine 
burst of Napoleon Buonaparte. It appeared that 
the Italian went up stairs to the defendant’s room 
door, at the top of which there was a glass; he rais- 
ed up the head of the image, which was made of 
pale clay, to the glass, and said softly, “buy my ghost 
of Napoleon;” M. de Blois, who had known the Em- 
peror, thought he saw his ghost, and exclaiming, 
**Oh, Christ save fell on the floor ina fit. The 
Italian, seeing no chance of a sale that day, went 
away and returned the next. M. de Blois, in the 
meantime having recovered from his fit, and hearing 
how his terror had been excited, felt so indignant, 
that the moment he saw Spaglietti at his door the 
next day, he flew at him, and tumbled him and the 
Emperor down stairs together. 

It happened that aconfectioner’s man was at that 
moment coming up stairs witha giblet pie, to a Mr. 
Wilson, who resided in the chambers, and the Em- 
peror and Italian,in their descent, alighted on his tray, 
which broke their fall, and saved the Italian’s head, 
but could not save Napoleon’s, which was totally de- 
stroyed: the giblet pie also suffered so much from 
the collision, Mr. Wilson refused to have any thing 
to do with it. After a good deal of explanation 
amongst the parties, and a good deal of laughter 
amongst the auditors, M. de Blois agreed to pay for 
the pie, and Mr. Wilson generously paid for the, loss 
of the Emperor. 


— 


A VISION.—bY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


In midnight rest, before my sleepless eye, 

Upon the hearth the wasted embers lie ; 

My dying lamp grows pale—and like a pall 

The gathering shadow mantles o’er the wall. 
Save the faint winds without, that fainuy moan, 
’Tis silence all—and I am here alone! 

Alone ! not e’en the cricket's cheering song 

Will greet my,ear, to help the hour aiong. 


But lo! what comes from out the deepened shade 
In yon recess? It is a form arrayed 

In a white garb of mist—her arms are bare, 

With wings behind them ; and her long bright hair 
Flows down her shoulders—loosely o’er her face 
Hangs the light vapour, like a silver lace, 
Through which her steady, radiant eye appeats, 
Made to beam on, and slumber not for years— 

A pure, deep fount of unabating light, 

And so intense I must not stand the sight. 
Around her brow, as one perennial vine 

The braided evergreen and rosebuds twine : 

Yet, in that wreath lies some envenomed thing, 
For the fair temple reddens with the sting ; 

And a live tear from her averted cheek 

Sinks in her vesture! what does this bespeak ? 
Her feet are young and tender, but the stain 

Of blood is on them—why this mark of pain? 
Has she been rambling over thorny ground, 


That thus the crimson drops stand out so round ? 


She answer’st—the loose, dissolving veil 

Shows her lips sealed, her Cheeks grown deadly pale, 
While from her mantle something like a scroll 

She slowly draws, and points me to unroll. 

It is a picture—vivid—speaking true ! 

The past all painted—every line and hue! 

A living likeness of departed years— 

A checkered landscape, where at once ap 

All, from life's moraing, when a child at play, 

I threw my bours like sparkling sands away, 

Or wept for happiness two long deferred, 

As if on earth “twere something but a word, 

Up to this night of solitude and thought, 

On ail the change those fleeting years have wrought. 


Here are the baubles that I used to make, 

To start and trembie when [| heard them break— 
The air built castles which the sudden blast 
Down from their hills to quick destruction cast— 
The flowery branches where the web of care, 
Hung like a spider’s, took me in its snare-- 

The fair ripe fruits | gathered bat to find 

A bitter dust beneath a golden rind! 

Here is the cluinp of violets on the green, 


Where, ’mid the grass, the serpent’s scale was seen-- 


Here’s the false friend who taught me to confide, 
Close by the mask of friendship, thrown aside ; 
And here’s the true one—but how quickly gone— 
The marble tells, a little further on! 

Here, to the world a splendid temple rose, 

Where that strange god strange sacrifice chose— 
Took from his votary’s heart the power to feel, 
Cased it in ice, and armed the hand with steel. 
He said the blood that smoked for him must be 
Drawn in his sight, and by his devotee, 

From Justice, Truth and Mercy, Peace and Love, 
And all on earth that owned their birth above ; 
For these no more, the stripped and weakened soul 
Would freely bow, and be at his control! 

So many victims, natives of the skies, 

Bound at his altar, sending up their cries 


To heaven’s high court, brought down the Judge’s ire ; 


He bade his angel, with an arm of fire 

Release the bound, the wildered soul illume, 
Burn the base temple, and the god consume! 

*T was done—the world, that idol god was thrust 
Down from his throne to rise in smoke and dust! 
The painted desolation here I see— 

O memory, give the picture up to me! 

Tis but a picture, so condensed and small 

One hasty glance may comprehend it all. 
Come—let me cast it on the wasted fire 

To kindle there its midnight funeral pyre! 


It blazed, and she was gone! but by the light 
Two smiling sisters, robed in stainless White, 
Unveiled and unadorned, with looks serene, 
Locked arm in arin, appeared—with graceful mien 
And soothing voice they said, **And ts it thus 
You burn the past tocatch a glimpse of us ? 
Since you behold its substance and its worth 

In the frail cinders flashing on the hearth, 

And memory only comes with wounds and tears, 
Wrapped in a cloud, the gathered mist of years— 
Look on our faces! here no tear you see— 

No mark of sting, for Faith and Hope are we. 
Our feet are whole, for they possess the power 
To turn aside the thorn and press the flower, 
Come, lean on us, and we will fix your eye 

On joys to last When yon unmeasured sky, 

The hand that spread it shall together roll, 

And fervent heat dissolve it as a scroll!” 


Then followed strains of music, sweet and deep, 

As some pure angel from his harp might sweep, 
And all was hushed—but when the morning beamed 
I had not slumbered—no—lI had not dreamed! 

A brighter heaven was shining o’er my head— 
Aricher glory over nature spread— 

A fresher balm was out upon the adr, 

And Faith and Hope were with me every where! 


LOVE AND LAW. 


A random shaft from Cupid’s quiver, 
Once struck a famous barrister ; 

The,lady was a cold deceiver, 
Therefore his suit ne’er harassed her. 


But during a long evening session, 

When he to Hymen’s bonds alluded, 
She only laughed at his confession, 

And said the thought must be precluded. 


The Muses with the Graces joined, 
A lovely jury soon composed ; 
To try the felon who purloined 
Hearts that no flaw had e’er disclosed. 


Deeper in crime her soul to steep, 
(As urged by the Solicitor ;) 

This modern Macbeth murdered sleep, 
When to his eyes a Visiter, 


The court subpeena’d the coquette 
Was rashly guilty of misprison ; 
Her judges at defiance set, 
And boldly plead without permission. 


“Try me for larcenies in Love ?” 
The law of nature learn to read; 
Woman's prerogative "twill prove, 

® And not a felon’s flagrant deed. 


If actionable such offence, 
Ye Nine consulting justice strict, 
Who steal with fiction’s keys each sense 
I can of pilfering convict... 


Not for myself but sex I plead, 
Prescriptive right of breaking chains; 

Once from this privilege recede, _ 
And not a wreck of power remains. 


What penalty must I endure 
in this case of attachment? 
Yon plaintif#awyer may procure 
Of writs a whole detachment: 


This form he feigns to love so well, 
May even now incarcerate ; 

I'll find new suitors in my cell, 
Fearless your verdict I await. 

Not guilty! from the Graces burst, 
When the appeal was ended ; 

But soon the sentence was reversed, 
Nor mercy recommended. 

At once the Muses seized their lyres, 
Untwisted all the silver strings ; 

And bound the culprit with their wires, 
Who still in bondage smiles and sings. 


M. P. 


To —— 


We are not strangers—we have met, 
As carelessly as others do— 
Thou, to look on me, and forget 
The form that passed before thy view ; 
While others claimed thy smile and caught 
The music of thy silver tone— 
And J—to cherish in my thought 
Each look and motion of thine own— 
Each kindly word—each smile that len 
New beauty to thy playful lip— 
Each glow that o’er thy fair cheek went— 
A pearl and coral fellowship— 
Each movement on thy forin of grace, 
Each shading of that pensive brow— p 
The holy calm that decks thy face; 
And serve to wake my spirit now! 


With every hope, with every dream 
Of fame and power—amidst the night 
Of conscious strength—thine image seems 
Around me like some holy light! 
And then I feel that all, which earth 
Of power or glory might bestow, 
Were vain, and cold, and little worth, 
Like sunshine streaming on the snow— 
If thou wer't not the shrine whereon 
' The garlands of my fame might blossom— 
If that which lighted up my own, 
Woke not a thrill within thy bosom! 


it may be that thou hast not given 
One gentle thought of thine to me— 
That like some pure, bright star, at even, 
Thou rovest onward, “ fancy free ;” 
Unmindful, as that holy star, 
Of ardent eyes to thee upturning ; 
Still in thy radiant sphere afar, 
A blest and lonely radiance burning! 
Or it may be, that in thy heart 
There lies some fond, remembered token ; 
Some sacred feeling held apart, 
Some cherished dream of love unspoken; 
Perchance some form to fancy dear, 
Glideth before thy memory’s eye, 
That still in slumber thou canst hear, 
_ His whispered, and his fond reply! 


And oh—if it be so, I ask 
Not thought, nor sacrifice from thee ; 
And mine shall be the ungentle task 
To love, when love can only be! 
Like one who bows him down in prayer 
Before some veil’d and mystic shrine, 
Even when the idle glories there 
May never on his worship shine, 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, bythe Rev. William T. Brantly, 
JOHN B. GRUBB, to MARY L. M‘KEE, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr. 
WM. WOODMAN, to Miss HANNAH TALLMAN, all 
of this city. 

On the 27th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
THOS. BANCROFT, to Miss MARIA ANDERSON all of 
Southwark. — 

In Mount Holly, N. J. by the Rev. Joseph Shepard, Mr. 
GEORGE W. FOSTER, of Philadelphia, to Miss SARAH 
B. RHOADES, of Mount Holly. 


In Boston, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Streeter, * _ 


Mr. GEO. FRITZ, of Philadelphia, to Miss SOPHRONIA 
HOPKINS, of Hampden, Me. 

On Monday evening, 25th of April, 1831, by the Rev. M. 
Force, Mr. SAMUEL NICHOLSON, formerly of Balti- 
more, to Miss SARAH L. BENNETT, daughter of Capt. 
Jeremiah Bennett, of this city. 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Francis Hodgson, Mr. ED- 
WARD J. NICHOLS, to Miss RACHAEL K. WIMER, 
both of Southwark. 

On the same day, by the same, Mr. SAMUEL Js 
MOORE, to Miss SUSANNA CHEW. 

On Sunday, Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstine, Capt. 
GEORGE FOULK, to Miss URSULA PAWLIN, all of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 8th ult. by the Rev. Levi Storks, Mr. WM. H. 
LOFLAND, of Milford, Del. to Miss ELIZA PRIMROSE, 
of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. T. L. Dage, 
Mr. JOHN KASLEY of Newtown, Delaware county, to 
Miss ALICEGEST, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. R. W.Cushinan, Mr. 
JOHN FRIES, to Miss ANN ZELLEY, daughter of Mr. 
John Zelley, all of this city. 

At Trenton, (N. J.,) on the 29th of March, by Robert 
M‘Nealy, Esq. Mayor of that city, Mr. JOHN F. WIL- 
LITTS, of Philadelphia, to Miss MARY B. daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Paxton, of the former place. 

On Tuesday evening, 3d inst. by B. W. Richards, Esq. 
WM. TYNDALE, to Miss MARY CARTER, both of this 
city. 


DIED. 


On Wednesday afternoon, 28th inst. SLLAS, infant son 
of S. W. Sexton, aged 15 months. ’ 

On the evening of the 28th inst. Mr. JOHN BUCKING. 
HAM, in the 66th year of bis age, long a faithful messen- 
ger to the Board of Health. 

On Wednesday evening, 28th inst. Mrs. MARY_A.SNY- 
DER, wife of Johan Snyder, in the 67th year of her age, of 
Dropsy. 

On the 24th inst. at Christ Church Hospital, Mrs. RE- 
BECCA M‘BRIDE, in the 74th year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning, 28th inst. FRANCIS M., son 
of W. Clinton, aged 5 years and 4 months. 
the 27th inst. ARCHIBALD M‘CALL, son of Johan 

‘Call. 

On Friday, 30th inst. ISAAC TRUMP, in the 48th year 
of his age, of a long and lingering illness, which he bore 
with christian fortitude. 

On the 28th inst. MORRIS SMITH, in the 31st year of 


his age. 

On Thursday morning, THOS. DUGDALE, Sen. in his 
79th year. 

On Wednesday morning, 28th instant, Miss REBECCA 
PENROSE. 

On the evening of the 28th inst. in the &th year of his 
age, THEODORE AUGUSTUS, second son of Dr. Theo- 
dore Ashmead, of Germantown. 

On Wednesday afternoon, in the 5th year of her age, 
MARGARET, daughter of Thos. H. Craige. 

On thé evening of the 31t ult. Mrs. MARY GIFFORD, 
in the 64th year of her age. 

a7 Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Parnrine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office. ~ 
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